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MICHIGAN SAFETY 
FURNACE PIPE Ready 
to Connect. 











MICHIGAN SAFETY 
FURNACE PIPE Locked, 
aking Air Tight Joint. 
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MICHIGAN 


SAFETY FURNACE PIPE 


is positively SAFE 


| THE SAFETY FEATURES OF THIS PIPE ARE: 


The air chamber between the inner and outer pipe, which 
is always maintained by a perforated spacing collar. 


The shortness of the joints enables the most crooked stack 
to be made without cutting and thus the safety features 
are not destroyed. 


Every joint and piece embraces and fits into the others so 
that a completed stack is as smooth and straight as the 
bore of a gun. See figure at the left. 


It is made from the best bright tin plate by special ma- 
chinery and without rivets or solder. 


MICHIGAN SAFETY FURNACE PIPE 


MAKES WORK EASIER AND PROFITS LARGER 


Drop a postal for our catalog and prices 


MICHIGAN SAFETY FURNACE PIPE COMPANY 


13-115 East Fort Street, Detroit, Michigan 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX AND CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS, 50 and 51. 
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NGEN STOVE CO. 


DIV. OF AMERICAN STOVE CO. 


“ST. LOUIS, MO. 





SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

















because the smoke pipe passes up through the 
center of the vent pipe, and forces the 
vitiated air out of schoolrooms provided with 


the 


FRONT RANK School 


Heater and Ventilator 


which is so built that simply turning a damper 
makes it take from outdoors all the air com- 
ing into the rooms. This pure, outdoor air 
is heated, humified to exactly the right de- 
gree and then passed into the rooms, chang- 
ing the air in them several times an hour. 


School Boards order 
on sight. No trouble 
at all to sell. 


of dollars. 








The FRONTRANE Steel Furnace 


for residences, stores, etc., is “fool proof”; simply yet scien- 
tifically built; stays in order; burns any fuel and gets more 
heat from it because of its longer fire travel. 


Easiest selling and most satisfactory furnace made. We help 
you sell—first by all sorts of “dealer helps,” then by a National 
Advertising Campaign in which we are spending thousands 


Don’t you want to join the FRONT RANE CLUB? 


Write to us today for particulars. 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. “Stitsus:to TRADE MARK, : 













4058 Forest Park Ave. TRADE MARK 
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WE ARE just beginning to appreciate the significance 
of the withdrawal of nearly a million young men from 


trade and commerce and industry to 

Coping With 
the Lack 

of Salesmen. 


assist our country and its Allies in their 
mighty struggle against autocracy. 
Most of these young men come from 
the ranks of distribution. 
ness life, therefore, implies a dearth of salesmen. The 


Their departure from busi- 


world cannot exist without proper distribution. Some- 
one must take the place of the salesmen. A remedy 
must be found and applied. 

In the past we have found that when a new national 
need arises, production runs short of man power. The 
deficiency is sooner or later supplied by the invention 
and application of machinery which will enable one 
person to perform the work of many. 

At present a similar condition confronts us, only in 
a far wider sense. And Charles H. Mackintosh, presi- 
dent of the Mail Service Department, Associated Ad- 
vertisers Clubs of the World, and of the Duluth Adver- 
tising Club, in a recent address very appropriately 
asks whether it is not possible for us to multiply our 
powers of distribution, either through mechanical 
means or mental contrivances. The answer he finds 
in the incontrovertible facts of our business life which 
were developing long before the present emergency : 

Of late years there has come to us a means of multi- 
plying salesmen mechanically, just as manual laborers 
have been mechanically multiplied by machinery. This 
medium for the mechanical multiplication of salesmen 
is better known as “advertising.” 

The functions of the salesman are to introduce and 
explain, to arouse desire and to direct demand upon 
supply. Advertising has precisely the same function, 
but while the salesman is giving his message to one 
man, advertising—which is the same message mechan- 
ically multiplied upon the printing press—is presenting 
it to tens of thousands of potential customers. 

The answer to a shortage in salesmen suggests itself 
immediately : A veritable flood of advertising, pre- 
pared with greater skill and distribution more efficient- 
ly than ever before. 

Already the situation has been presaged by numer- 
ous manufacturers throughout the country who are 
planning to spend millions of dollars extra during the 
Mr. 


Mackintosh substantiates this statement with a list of 


coming year in vigorous advertising campaigns. 


concerns which contemplate spending vast sums of 
money on this mechanical multiplication of salesmen. 
They understand that advertising is the answer to the 
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threatened failure in our national system of distribu- 
tion ; that publicity work on a greater scale than here 
tofore is needed to take the place of traveling salesmen 
who have been called to the colors, to enable those 
who remain to do double and triple duty, and to offset 
any lack of aggressiveness on the part of the retail 
merchant. 

Advertising now has an added task to perform, but 
if an adequate amount is properly employed, it cannot 
fail to fulfill the purpose satisfactorily. By “properly 

that 
passed the acid test of time and are conceded to be 
resultful and effective. 
which for years has been persistently employed by 


employed,” we mean through mediums have 


lor example, a publication 


manufacturers in the hardware, stove, sheet metal, 
heating and ventilating trades, and has carried con- 
tinuous advertising of certain firms for twenty or even 
thirty years, is obviously a proper field for this en- 
deavor. Such is the epitome of AMERICAN ARTISAN 
\ND HARDWARE RECORD—an ideal advertising medium. 








sEFORE the establishment of the l‘ederal Reserve 
Janks the money market of this country was always 
open to the danger of panic. Ten years 

No Sign of ago, for example, hundreds of banks 
Hard Times. were forced to suspend specie payment. 

Clearing House certificates took the place 
of currency and real money was as scarce as feathers 
ona fish. Today, even in spite of the staggering bur 
dens of war, there is not the smallest evidence of any 
need for such emergency paper as Clearing House cer 
tificates. 

If ever in the history of the United States there was 
a reason on the surface of things for a panic, it is now. 
Yet, strange to say, the opposite condition prevails. 
Business is prospering. The Government's price-fix 
ing has been done so wisely that it has not changed the 
direction nor altered the steadfastness of normal trade 
tendencies. Notwithstanding the vastness of our mili- 
tary expenditures and the enormous increase of tax 
ation, there is no sign of hard times. 

The explanation is not far to seek. It lies in the 
fact that the huge sums of money necessitated by the 
war are spending within the confines of our own land. 
ven the millions which we are lending our Allies are 
not actually leaving our shores. Our Government ts 
buying its supplies at home. Our Allies are purchas 
ing great quantities of food and material in American 
markets. The result is that we are shipping very little 


gold abroad, because the balance of trade is over- 
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whelmingly in our favor. The big Liberty Loan has 
not weakened the money markets. Industry is boom- 
ing. Not a cloud darkens the outlook for the period 
after the war. Ours will be the chief creditor nation 
of the world. Therefore, let it be said again: There 
is no sign of hard times. 








THE CHECK which you receive for a finished Heater 
job or for repair work does not always mean that the 
work which your furnace installer has 


by ome done on a certain job is entirely satis- 
i we factory. Oftentimes the house owner 
usiness. 


will pay the bill promptly and not know 
about a bad job until he starts his warm air heater a 
few months later. And sometimes even then he won't 
make a kick. It is simpler to call in another man and 
have the job done right. Such a faulty job, however, 
will often hurt your business more than ten good ones 
will help it. The poor work done by your man will 
be told to every neighbor in that locality and maybe 
for years afterward. It is a good plan, therefore, to 
ask every person you make repairs for or install a 
furnace for how the work has turned out. Is it satis- 
factory or not? That little inquiry may save you much 
business and help your standing in the neighborhood. 








Dr. H. A. GarFIELD, Fuel Administrator of the 
United States, has through the national Chamber of 
Commerce issued a message on fuel 
conservation to the American people. He 
stipulates that it is the duty of everyone 
to save coal this winter. If each family 
will save a ton of coal, if each industrial plant save 
10 per cent of the coal it uses, the coal problem will 
be largely solved. There is plenty of coal in the 
ground, but not enough cars and labor at the mines. 


Gives New 
Chance of 
Business. 


very man in the warm air heating trade, whether 
in the ranks of manufacture or distribution, will find 
much to interest him in the paragraph which reads: 
If every family will reduce the temperature of its 
house at least five degrees, it will mean that millions 
of tons of coal will be saved, and the health of the 
nation will be improved. This is not a hardship; it is 
a health measure, for most Americans live in super- 
heated houses. The coal supply can be conserved by 
more economical methods of firing, by sifting ashes, 
by watching the furnace door, and by heating only 
the parts of the house in use. 

The solution of the coal problem lies chiefly with 
the people. The Government cannot save coal for 
them; they must save it for themselves. And if the 
situation presents an enviable opportunity to men in 
the warm air heating trade to benefit their country, 
their customers and themselves at the same time, there 
is no logical reason why they should fail to take ad- 
vantage of it. 

The catalogs, pamphlets, circulars and other litera- 
ture which the manufacturer of warm air heaters 
sends to the installer for his own use and for distribu- 
tion to the people of the community are as a,rule 
replete with valuable hints and suggestions for in- 
stalling the heating apparatus, firing the fuel, regulat- 
ing the doors and dampers, and otherwise operating 


the heater in the most efficient and economical manner, 
If fuel economy and satisfactory heating of the home 
were essential prior to the war and the fuel shortage, 
they are now doubly so. The desirability of warm air 
heaters is unquestioned. Why then, should not the 
manufacturer. and installers increase as much as pos- 
sible their efforts to impress upon the public the coal 
economy and healthful heating which a warm air 
heater affords? A decided impetus to the industry 
is in the offing. 








THE CLERKS working for a Western hardware 
dealer meet once a week in a school of their own 
devising. Each takes turn about as 
teacher. The text-book which they use 
for their class is AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE Recorp. They study its 
pages from beginning to end in search of new selling 
arguments. They are as well posted on current things 
in hardware as a baseball enthusiast is on the doings of 
his favorite team of players. The dealer is glad to pay 
them a commission on sales over a given amount. 
This, of course, is in addition to their regular wages. 
Dealers and clerks alike would make more money if 
they would study the same text-book—not neglecting 
the pages devoted to advertising. Often, the good 
derived from some special point in an advertisement 
is worth dollars on top of dollars to the merchant. 


A School 
of Clerks. 








FROM MOTIVES of benevolence as well as of self- 
interest, the retail hardware dealer should encourage 
his clerks to establish bank accounts. 


— The effect will soon show itself in a 
er o ° ; re- 
Save Coin. *t¢@dying of character and an improve 


ment of service. The young man who 
saves his money will have neither the means nor, later 
on, the inclination to spend his evenings in dissipation 
—even of the mildest sort. The pool rooms and dance 
halls of the big city will possess no lure for him. His 
recreation will be of the healthy, sensible kind. He 
will come down to work with a fresh, alert mind. If 
the store has a bonus system, he will leave no effort 
untried to earn the extra money so that his bank ac- 
count may be increased. Ambition will take the place 
of listlessness. Proprietor and employe will co-oper- 
ate with a better understanding to their mutual ad- 
vantage. 








REPLACEMENT of today’s values cannot be made on 
the basis of last year’s insurance rates. Practically 
everything subject to risk of fire is worth 
more than it was before the war. Build- 
ings, fixtures, merchandise, books, furni- 
ture, and a host of other things have 
risen in price. The labor and materials needed to 
duplicate them cannot be obtained for the same amount 
of money as of old. Hardware dealers are not im- 
mune to fire—at least not in this world. It is a duty 
which they owe to their business to have revaluations 
made and new fire insurance policies written to cover 
the difference. This is a matter which admits of 10 


More Fire 
Insurance. 


delays. Prompt action now may save useless regret 
tomorrow. 











RANDOM 


NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 





Sentimentalism is vastly different from sentiment. 
The one is mawkish. The other warms the heart. 
Sentiment is essentially poetic because its play is upon 
our sense of the exquisite. A little, paper-bound book 
of thirty-nine pages, written by Hervey Smith Mc- 
Cowan of Dallas, Texas, is a symphony of words to 
which my nerves are still vibrating, days after having 
read it. The most compelling nocturne of mother- 
sentiment, the haunting music of a strong man’s love 
for the woman who gave him birth, this small volume 
thrills with ’cello-like tones of pathos and poignant 
emotion. 

I owe the knowledge of it and the joy of its pos- 
session in double measure to two of my friends, A. 
M. Doll, vice-president Lovell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Erie, Pennsylvania, and Charlie Meacham, Chi- 
cago representative of the same firm. Each sent me 
a copy without knowing that the other was doing like- 
wise. The book bears the somewhat misleading title 
of “The Letter He was Ashamed Of.” The story is 
of the sales manager for a great corporation. It was 
a love letter which he wrote his mother at the end of 
his fourth year in college. After he had sent it, he 
began to feel ashamed. He thought his mother would 
think it just the gushing sentimentalism of a boy. 
Eighteen years later when his mother died and they 
opened the little box where she kept her treasures, 
they found on the top of the package of certificates of 
marriage and birth and death and many other sacred 
papers, gathered through a long life, the boy’s love 
letter to his mother. Its creases were worn into holes 
from much handling and the pages were covered with 
the stains of her precious tears. 

Robert C. Johnson of the National Screw and Tack 
Company, member of the Hardware Club of Chicago, 
took a friend with him to hear a food conservation 
talk. The lecturer of the occasion was a woman who, 
after discoursing on butterless cakes and eggless 
puddings, concluded with these words: 

“And now I will tell you about a splendid soup that 
can be made for next to nothing. Take the bones 
left over from your Sunday dinner—” 

At this moment his friend arose with a wearied ex- 
pression and turned to him. 

“Come on, Bob,” he said, “this ain’t no place for us.” 
" “What’s wrong Charlie?” responded Brother John- 
son with a questioning expression. “Don’t you like 
soup ?” 

“Yes, I like it well enough,” answered Charlie, “but 
how many bones does she think there is in a half- 
pound of liver?” 

K * 7K 

Last week, when George Mitchell, president of the 
Stove Founders’ National Defense Association, was 
in Chicago, I took him to see the great Liberty Loan 
Parade. The grim phases of battle were so realisti- 
cally presented by means of monster floats that for a 
time both of us were lost in deep meditation, and 
fancied ourselves amid the din of fighting in the front 
line trenches. We were rudely awakened by the plaint 
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of a young lady adjacent, wearing a heavy tan coat 
and an expensive fur stole, who chattered: “M-my 
b-b-but it’s ch-ch-chilly.””. Almost immediately George 
began chuckling softly to himself, and when I pressed 
him for the he said that the transition of 
thought from the battlefield to the cold weather re- 
minded him of the following episode: 


reason, 


A party of strangers were visiting at the college. It 
was in the late Fall and the air was crisp and cold. 
One of the members of the party, a charming young 
woman, was escorted through the grounds by a learned 
Suddenly two 
members of the track team, accoutred for their sport, 


but very much preoccupied professor. 


passed them. 

“It’s dreadfully cold,” remarked the young woman, 
with a dainty shiver, as she gazed after the runners, 
“to be without stockings.” 

The professor’s mind, deep in contemplation of the 
fourth dimension, was attracted by the sound of the 
girl's voice. 

“Then why,” he asked absently, “did you leave them 
off?” 


*k ok ok 


Robert B. Jones, of the Clyde Cutlery Company, 
who was a member of the efficient Transportation 
Committee in charge of the Hardware Special, enter- 
tained with a choice collection of 


several friends 


anecdotes a few days ago. “Bobbie” is about as oblig- 
ing and amiable a man as can be found anywhere in 
good-sized packages, hence it was a surprise when he 
related the following story of a woman with a dis- 
position differing a little from his: 
timid knock at door. 


There the “If you 


“I’ve lost my right 


was a 
please, kind lady,” the beggar said, 
leg 

“Well, it ain't here,” retorted the lady of the house 


as she slammed the door. 


No man is truly master of himself until he has con- 
quered the vanity which cunningly masquerades in 


most of us as self-respect. Heroic deeds are common 


nowadays. Men go over the top with a song on their 


lips. But greater, in a way, than the bravery of battle 


or the courage of duels above the clouds is the valor 
which enables one to say from the heart: 


“i'm Sorry; | Was Wrong.” 
There may be virtue in the man 
Who’s always sure he’s right, 
Who'll never hear another’s plan 
And seek no further light; 
But I like more the chap who sings 
A somewhat different song; 
Who says, when he has messed up things, 
“I’m sorry; I was wrong.” 


It's hard for any one to say 
That failure’s due to him 
That he has lost the fight or way 
Because his lights burned dim 
It takes a man aside to throw 
The vanity that’s wrong, 
Confessing, “’Twas my fault, I know, 
I’m sorry; I was wrong.” 


\nd so, I figure, those who use 
This honest, manly phrase, 

Hate it too much their way to lose 
On many future days 

They'll keep the path and make the ficht, 
Because they do not long 

To have to sav—when thev’re not right 
“I’m sorry: I was wrong.” 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 











The Annual Banquet, which will commemorate 
the 20th anniversary of the Stove Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania, will take place as usual in 
December. The exact date will be announced later. 

Harvey J. l‘ueller is doing exceptionally well in his 
new capacity as representative of the Detroit Vapor 
Stove Company, Detroit, Michigan. His territory is 
Eastern Pennsylvania and all of New Jersey, with 
headquarters at Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 

A site has been purchased by the Industrial Com- 
mittee of the Veedersburg Commercial Club, Veeders- 
burg, Indiana, and they will erect a stove foundry. It 
is to have a one story foundry room, 50xg1 feet; a 
cleaning room, 30x31 feet and a machine shop and 
office. 

W. Il. Unversaw, director of sales of the Globe 
Stove & Range Company, Kokomo, Indiina, has re- 
ceived an appointment as major of artillery. Merle 
Slane, advertising manager, who has traveled for the 
Company in the Middle West for some years, is his 
successor. 

oo 
RUMOR SAYS MOLDERS WILL DEMAND 
MORE PAY FROM STOVE FOUNDERS. 





Piecing together various bits of rumor and conjec- 
ture which have been scattered about during the past 
week, it appears highly probable that those journeymen 
of the International Moulders’ Union of North Amer- 
ica who are employed in foundries of the Stove l’ound- 
ers’ National Defense Association are preparing to 
make more demands for increase of pay. A substantial 
percentage was added to their wages last year, so that, 
as a body, these stove molders are the highest paid 
members of their craft in the world. 

It is hinted that the union men will urge a 40 per 
cent additional advance “on the board” prices, which 
means an increase of 25 per cent in the present net 
cash paid to the molders. The 1916 concession granted 
to them by the Stove Founders’ National Defense As- 
sociation at a conference between the two organiza- 
tions in December of that year, was a 60 per cent 
advance “on the board” prices, or the equivalent of 
37% per cent increase in the net cash paid to them. 
Consequently, in the very improbable event of further 
the rumored 
demands would bring the total increase in net cash for 


the past two years up to 6214 


concessions by the Stove Founders, 
per cent—an enormous 
ratio even in the face of the uncommon prosperity of 
the times in which we live. 

Moreover, it is intimated that, besides the wage 
demands of the journeymen, an effort will be made by 
them to reduce the daily period of molding from six 
and one-half to six hours. Other “trimmings,” it is 


said, are also to be demanded. The history of former 





dealings with their workmen warrants the assumption 
that the Stove Founders will meet the new demands 
with firmness and justice. 

The utmost confidence is placed in the wisdom of 
the present officials of the Stove Founders’ National 
Defense Association, who are as follows: 


President: GEoRGE MircHeELL of Pittston Stove 
Company, Pittston, Pennsylvania ; 
Vice-Presidents: JoserpH L. ANTHONY of Weir 


Stove Company, Taunton, Massachusetts, and Lewis 
Moore of Moore Brothers Company, Joliet, Illinois; 

Treasurer: WiLtiaAM A. Dwyer of Art Stove Com- 
pany, Detroit, Michigan ; 

Secretary: Roperr W. SLOAN, 826 Connell Build- 
ing, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

The demands of the molders must all be formulated 
before December tst in order to be admissible for dis- 
cussion and adjudication in compliance with a common 
agreement made at the Conference of 1892 and still in 
force. This agreement stipulates that “when the mem- 
bers of the Defense Association shall desire a general 
reduction in the rate of wages, or the Molders’ Union 
an advance, they shall each give the other notice at 
least thirty days before the end of each year, which 
shall commence on the first day of January.” 

An understanding was reached between the two 
organizations twenty-six years ago that the principle 
of arbitration be recognized and adopted in the settle- 
ment of any dispute between the members of the Inter- 
national Molders’ Union of North America and the 
members of the Stove Founders’ National Defense 
Association. This factor, no doubt, will be instru- 
mental in effecting a favorable solution of the impend- 
ing problem. 

e+ 


SAYS AMERICAN CITIZENS ARE NOT ASKED 
TO DENY THEMSELVES FOOD. 


Special Dispatch to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE RECORD. 

Washington, Oct. 31.—The Food Administration 1s 
somewhat surprised that evidences of misapprehen 
sion as to the exact purpose ef its plan of Food Con- 
servation are still reaching Washington, D. C., im 


spite of the wide educational campaign that has been 


carried on by the Federal Food Administration 
through newspapers and trade journals. 
“The mistaken idea that American citizens are 


expected to reduce their own consumption in order to 
send food to our allies keeps cropping up,” says 
Herbert C. Hoover, the Food Administrator of the 
United States. 

“We do not ask our people to deny themselves a" 
food they need for their health or enjoyment,” de 
clared a Food Administration official here today. “We 
are urging only that they substitute nourishing palat- 
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able foods which we have in abundance for a few 
commodities that we must ship to our allies. We 
must send wheat, meats, fats and sugar. That is our 
necessity and duty. We can do it easily if we will 
substitute corn and other cereals for a part of our 
usual consumption of wheat. Use fish, poultry and 
eggs instead of part of our ordinary meat. Employ 
vegetable oils instead of animal fats in cooking, and 
save sugar by using syrups wherever possible. 

In fact, 
it will usually increase variety and palatability of our 
daily diet, and it will release these other foods which 


“This involves no hardships, no privation. 


concentrate a large amount of nutritive value into 
small shipping space. Combined with the elimination 
of all possible waste, it will permit us to keep our 
allies supplied with food.” 

Food Administration officials are highly gratified 
with the unanimity with which citizens of all states 
are signing the Food Pledge cards. From various 
localities come reports that enrollment is much greater 
than even the most optimistic expectations. In many 
localities enrollments include practically 1oo per cent 
of the population. Hardware merchants wére especial- 
ly active in the. work of co-operating with the Govern- 
ment to bring the movement to a successful issue. 


a ee _-- 


BREAK IN GAS MAIN EMPHASIZES NEED 
OF COMBINATION RANGES. 


Karly in the morning of Tuesday, October 3oth, a 
break in the main gas pipe line of the Central Ken- 
tucky Natural Gas Company, which supplies the town 
of Lexington, Kentucky, and the adjacent Bluegrass 
region with natural gas, interrupted the flow of gas for 
several hours and left hundreds of homes without 
heating and cooking facilities. Coming at the hour it 
did, says the Lexington Herald, and following the sud- 
den drop in temperature, the cessation of the flow of 
gas caused much inconvenience, discomfort and an- 
hoyance in the numerous homes and boarding houses 
which depend exclusively upon gas for heating and 
cooking. Coal stoves and grates were brought into 
speedy requisition, and the local coal yards were flood- 
ed with rush orders to relieve the situation. Others 
who did not have coal stoves or grates relied on coal 
oil stoves or else stayed in bed until the leak in the 
main was repaired before noon, to escape the frigid 
atmosphere. 

If there is any situation which emphasizes the need 
for a stove or range which burns either gas or coal, 
this is unquestionably it. And if there is any potent 
argument which will convince a prospect as to the con- 
venience of a combination gas and coal range, this 
again is unquestionably it. The wideawake retailers 
of stoves and ranges in the Bluegrass district of Ken- 
tucky and in any other locality where a similar condi- 
tion arises, will no doubt seize opportunities of this 
sort to feature their combination ranges which allow 
the householder to change from one fuel to the other 
ina few seconds’ time. The Radiant Home Combina- 
tion Coal and Gas Range, manufactured by the Ger- 
mer Stove Company, Erie, Pennsylvania, and 364 
River Street, Chicago, seems to fit the case exactly, 
being described as “a perfect gas range that can be 
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changed in a few seconds to burn coal in case of emer- 

gency.’ And the Lexington-Bluegrass episode was a 

striking example of this selfsame emergency. 

eo 

FIREPLACE IS AGAIN BECOMING CENTER 
OF HOME LIFE. 


Years ago the open fireplace was the central part 
of every home. Around its hospitable warmth the 
family gathered on the long winter evenings, and much 
of the cooking was done in ts curling flames. Today 
people are again recognizing the beauty and comfort 
of the fireplace and it is becoming a center of home 
life. 
fires, suggest the comforts of our sires.” 


‘Tis truly said that “The andirons and the open 


Much ef the pleasure derived from the fireplace de- 
pends upon the beauty and utility of the fixtures and 


supplies. Since the items are used in one of the most 





Stover Empire Style Fire Basket. 


conspicuous places in the home, they necessarily must 
be of the highest grade design, workmanship and 
finish. 
tures including a number of pieces in [lemish or 


A comprehensive line of modern fireplace fix- 


Swedish finish and various iron andirons, fire baskets 
or fire sets in old brass, old copper, Roman gold, 
oxidized brass or oxidized copper finishes, is listed in 
the catalog of hardware specialties manufactured by 
the Stover Manufacturing & [ngine Company, 719 
East Street, Freeport, Illinois. This catalog, Number 
0-17, just off the press, shows, in addition to the fire 
piace fixtures, scores of other items that will stimulate 
Fall and Winter buying. An easy way to send for 
this catalog is to fill out the coupon at the bottom of 
Stover Manufacturing & Engine Company's adver- 
appears in this issue’ of 


tisement which 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcoRD. This is 
a convenience which the busy merchant would do well 
to use for the manifest reason of its time-saving ad- 
vantage. 

wiles 


WIFE OF HARDWARE DEALER CAN DO TEN 
THINGS TO HELP HER HUSBAND. 


At the wonderful meeting of the wives of National 
Cash Register sales agents and salesmen held recently 
Ohio, the of the National 
Cash Register Company, John H. Patterson, said that 


in Dayton, president 
there are ten things which a wife can do to help her 
Although his remarks 


specially directed to people connected w ith his own 1n- 


husband in_ business. were 


dustry, they are of general application. 
Only two of the ten things which he tabulates need 
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to be modified, in form though not in substance, to be 
applied to the interests of the retail merchant. The 
physical condition of the hardwareman has as much to 
do with his success as his state of mind and knowledge 
of the business. It will be noticed in the subjoined 
list of helps that five of the ten are concerned with 
bodily needs: 

Serve simple food ; 

Keep him cheerful ; 

Give him plenty of fresh air; 

See that he gets plenty of sleep; 

Lend encouragement at the right time ; 

Take a real interest in his record of the day’s sales; 

Encourage him to take regular exercise ; 

Be economical and save for a “rainy day” ; 

Study customers’ needs and help with “tips” ; 

Read manufacturers’ advertising and call attention 
to important things. 

The day is forever past when women were supposed 
to take no interest nor have any right to offer opinions 
in the business affairs of men. Under modern condi- 
tions of enlightenment, women are learning to do their 
share toward making business more human, just, and 


prosperous. 
“eo- 


JIMMIE FINDS OUT WHY A ROOM HEATER 
GIVES SO MUCH WARMTH. 


The room was quiet, save for the occasional rustling 
of the newspaper as Mr. Stone turned from page to 
page to glean some knowledge of the multifarious 
doings in this world of war and strife. Son Jimmie, 
who had started his homework for the evening with 
good intentions, was allowing his attention to stray 
from the square root of 5347.84 and soon was deeply 
absorbed in the small room heater which emitted much 
cheering warmth and made the room comfortable 
and cozy. His thirst for knowledge was promptly 
aroused, and he carefully studied the device until he 
could swallow his curiosity no longer. He needed 
something more substantial to satiate said thirst. 

“Pop,” he suddenly burst out, “why does that little 
stove give so much heat?” 

“Because it’s a good heater and it burns gas,” re- 
plied Mr. Stone shortly, turning again to the news- 
paper. 

“T know that” said 
Jimmie, his thirst still 
far from being ap- 
peased, “but our gas 
range in the kitchen 
burns gas, too, and it 
don’t warm half as 
much as this does.” 

Dad knew that the 
youngster had to be 
satisfied ere he could proceed with his reading. 

“This is a Clark Jewel Sunbeam Heater,” he began, 
weighing each word, “Mr. Spurrier, from whom we 
bought the stove, showed me a circular of George M. 
Clark & Company, Division of the American Stove 
Company, Chicago, which explained that it was built 
sO as to give out the greatest possible amount of heat 
for the gas burned. It has a copper back which re- 





Clark Jewel Sunbeam Heater. 





flects heat and light outward, it has burners with 
aluminum tips, a roll front ornament at the bottom 
which prevents the floor from ‘overheating, and man) 
other features which give maximum efficiency and 
fuel economy.” 

“I gotch’a, Steve,” returned Jimmie, not thirsty for 
knowledge any more, “it’s about as clear as mud to 
me, but I guess it covers the ground. Believe me. 
when I grow up, I’m goin’ to learn all these things o; 


[ll know the reason why!” 
—___——__---@-+ 


TELLS THE MARVELS OF ADVERTISING. 


A writer in the Jackson, Mississippi, News gives so 
clever a twist to the phrases with which he describes 
the virtues of advertising that they are reproduced 
herewith for the good and delectation of our readers: 

Advertising covers a multitude of skins, 

But, at the same time, it is a magnificent power for 
good. 

When we are little boys we carve our initials in 
the old maple tree. That is advertising. 

We write our names in hymn books. 
vertising. 

When we grow up we get our names in the society 
column. That is advertising. 

When we die, we have some fine obituary poetry 
and a splendid epitaph is engraved upon our tomb- 
stone. Advertising. 

The man who invented the tombstone epitaph was 
the first great exponent of fake advertising. 

Here lie the bones of Abner Jones, 
A man we all knew well; 


He died one day, and now they say 
That he has gone to heaven. 


It’s a poor rhyme, but it’s a good ad. 

When a walking-stick is lost by a young man with 
a solid ivory head, he does not find it again until he 
advertises. 

When a piano is for sale by an old gentleman with 
beautifully carved legs, he must put the public next 
to the fact or he keeps the piano. 

Like whisky, all advertising is good, only some sorts 
are better than others. 

The time was when virtue was its own reward, but 
that time has gone by. 

Nowadays if a man doesn’t advertise his virtues 
judiciously the public will not believe that he has any. 

We are not a nation of modest blushing violets and 
if we were it would not be a reflection upon us any 
more ; for even the blushing violet has lost its modesty 
and now retails for $2 a hundred. 

The only form of advertising that doesn’t pay is 4 
rum blossom on a minister’s nose. 


That is ad- 





WHY A MAN SUCCEEDS. 


The reason a man succeeds is because he thinks suc- 
cess. Because he has prepared himself through nights 
and days of work and study to take advantage of 
something worth while on the day it arrives. The 
man who frees his mind from rubbish, from self- 
complacency, is the only man who is in a physical. 
moral and mental state to accept something big when 
it comes his way. 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
~ RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is the only publication containing western 
hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 44 to 49 inclusive. 








The Acme Steel Goods Company, Farrell 


street, Chicago, will build a four story plant, 100x105 


2710 


feet to cost $60,000. 

The Baldwin Chain and Manufacturing Company, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, has let a contract for a 
brick, 35x52 foot addition to its plant on Chandler 
street. 

J. Wiss and Sons Company, 33 Littleton avenue, 
Newark, New Jersey, have let a contract for a forge 
shop addition that will cost $5000. It is to be 22x45 
feet in size. 

The H. Clauss Cutlery Company, Tipton, Indiana, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 
to manufacture machinery and tools, by B. H. Adler, 
Lee F. Griffith, Henrie Clauss, G. D. Krebs and H. FE. 
Adler. 

The American Chain Company, Norfolk, Virginia, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000,000 
and has begun the erection of a $250,000 plant. Taze- 
well Taylor is president and R. C. Cole, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The Virginia Chain Company, Parkersburg, Vir- 
ginia, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$40,000 to manufacture chains. John Marshall, C. 
D. Ferrer, M. E. Hiehle, E. A. Brast and J. W. Romine 
are the incorporators. 

The Sterlite Company, Auburn, Indiana, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 to manu 
facture metal The 
Arthur Lehman, John Fletcher, Wayne Smiley, Wil 
liam Heider and Herman Thiel. 


specialties. incorporators are 


The William H. Haskell Manufacturing Company, 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, manufacturers of bolts, nuts, 
etc., have purchased the property of the James Brown 
Machine Company, in that city. The belief is that 
property will continue to be occupied by the present 
tenants. 

A petition to dissolve the old Coeur d’Alene Hard- 
ware Company, Wallace, Idaho, was sanctioned on 
Wednesday, October 24th. The Company has been 
re-incorporated as the Coeur d’Alene Hardware & 
Foundry Company since the merging of the retail de- 
partment with the former Coeur d’Alene Iron Works. 
The voluntary petition to dissolve the old Company was 
fled by a majority of the Board of Directors includ- 
ing Vice President C. E. Bender, Secretary FE. H. 
Moffitt and Grace M. Hall. 

e+ 


learn to forgive thyself nothing and others much. 


SALE OF EXPLOSIVES FOR FARMING IS 
NOW UNDER GOVERNMENT CONTROL. 


Beginning with the first of this month, no one may 
the 
United States Bureau of Mines. The purchaser, more- 


sell any high explosive without a permit from 


over, is required to state his name and address and to 
give a complete explanation of the purpose for which 
he intends to use the explosive. In addition, he must 
pledge himself to return without delay all that he does 
not use for the purpose stated. Manufacturers, job 
bers, and retailers are subject to the provisions of the 
new licensing system. 

The new law gives Director Manning of the Bureau 
of Mines broad powers for the regulation not only of 
the sale but also of the manufacture of high explosives, 
if necessary, and enables him to secure the co-opera 
tion of all the police departments in the United States. 
This, in effect, combines all the police of the country 
into a federal force. Major Raymond Pullman of the 
Washington, D. C., police force has been placed at 
the head of this national police organization. It will 
be his duty, in case of a great explosion, to direct the 
local police in their work of investigation, while the 
Bureau of Mines will rush experts on the technology 
of high explosives to the scene of the disaster. 

lleretofore practically any person has been able to 
obtain dynamite in any reasonable quantity for any 
purpose. It has been possible to buy the lower grades 
of dynamite at country stores as easily as one could 
buy soap or sugar. Safe blowers, according to the 
testimony of an expert given before a senate commit 
tee, commonly did not even go to the expense of buy- 
ing their material, but stole it from the barns of farm- 
ers, or from construction gangs. In the building of a 
road to Mount Rainier some years ago hundreds of 
pounds of dynamite were left lying about merely cov 
with bits of 
mining company admitted that it had always lost large 
amounts of dynamite by theft and that these thefts had 


ered canvas. .\ certain western coal 


heen greatly increased since the Kuropean war began. 

Hardware dealers who retail dynamite for farming 
purposes need have no fears that the new law will 
deprive them of a source of income. ‘The legitimate 
use of explosives is in no way interfered with by the 
regulations now in effect. Government control has the 
twofold end in view of preventing the sale of explo 
sives for nefarious purposes and making it impossible 
obtain means of destruction 


for alien enemies to 


against plants, bridges, etc., necessary to the prosecu 


tion of the war. The Government will protect the 
farmer and do everything reasonable to promote the 
Hence, the licensing 


system will work no hardships either on the dealer 


new 


interests of agriculture. 


or the farmer to whom he sells explosives. 
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AIR OF PROSPERITY PERVADES MEETING 
OF KENTUCKY HARDWARE DEALERS. 


That good fortune has become so common among 
hardwaremen as to find outward expression in the 
bearing and countenance of the dealers was evidenced 
in the air of prosperity which characterized the eight- 
eenth annual convention of the Kentucky Hardware 
and Implement Dealers’ Association which began a 
four days’ session Tuesday afternoon, October 30, at 
Lexington, Kentucky, in the ball room of the Phoenix 
Hotel. The Honorable W. P. Kimball of Lexington 
made a stirring speech of welcome in harmony with 
the best traditions of the State whose name is a 
synonym for hospitality wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken. 

The response of W. P. Funk of Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, president of the Association, was a grace- 





J. M. Stone, 
Secretary, 


Kentucky Hardware and Implement Dealers’ Association. 


ful recognition of the welcome and an earnest ex- 
pression of the organization’s appreciation of the pub- 
lic-spirited business men of Lexington whose co-oper- 
ation had facilitated the preliminary arrangements of 
the convention and contributed much to the conveni- 
ence and comfort of the delegates. 

At the Wednesday meeting a strong address was 
delivered by W. J. Burns of Dayton, Ohio, a repre- 
sentative of the National Cash Register Company. 

To add force to his arguments, Mr. Burns showed 
motion pictures, depicting good and bad methods of 
conducting retail business. He pointed out how clean- 
liness around the store and courteous clerks added in 
attracting customers. 

He put particular stress upon the value of news- 
paper advertising to the retail merchant in the lecture 
and gave unanswerable reasons why no dealer can 
obtain permanent success who neglects this potent 
factor in his business. 

“More people can be reached oftener and at less 





expense by newspaper advertising than by any other 
medium,” Mr. Burns said. “But don’t spend a few 
dollars advertising and then say advertising doesn’; 
pay. Make advertising a continuous policy of your 
store and you will not be disappointed with the re 
sults.” 

Window display problems, efficiency of clerks, store 
organization, selling methods, system in retail busi- 
ness and delivery problems were also discussed by the 
speaker. 

The motion picture, “Troubles of a Merchant and 
How to Stop Them,” showed the problems that are 
likely to confront every hardware merchant. The 
troubles of a merchant who conducted his store along 
out-of-date lines were pictured. Although he was 
slaving fourteen hours a day, yet he was on the verge 
of bankruptcy with no prospect of ever succeeding. 
However, this same merchant, by eliminating his leaks 
and losses, rose to success in a financial way. 

One hour of the morning’s program was given over 
to traveling salesmen for the purpose of becoming 
acquainted with one another and exchanging sugges- 
tions. This feature of the convention caused much 
favorable comment; and it contains the suggestion of 
a valuable aid toward the success of other gatherings 
of a like character. 

The exhibit of hardware, farm implements, etc., 

held in conjunction with the convention, was the cen- 
ter of attraction for the dealers and the townspeople. 
The large warehouse on South Limestone Street in 
Lexington was filled with all kinds of items sold by 
hardware and implement men, from a small door latch 
to a warm air heater. Each booth was handsomely 
arranged, and the big room was decorated in patriotic 
colors with American flags predominating. 
_ As the visitors entered the warehouse from South 
Upper Street, the first booth on their left was that of 
the American Steel & Wire Company, Chicago, who 
displayed hinges, nails, barbed wire fences, springs, 
horseshoes, and kindred articles. Among the others, 
E. C. Atkins & Company of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
showed the different varieties of their Silver Steel 
Saws; the Gohman-Kahler Company of New Albany, 
Indiana, exhibited their Pointer Stoves and Ranges, 
and the Simmons Hardware Company of St. Louis 
featured their Keen Cutter Tools and Simmons’ 
-aints. 

Much praise is due to the efficient officers of the 
Kentucky Hardware Dealers’ Association for their 
untiring efforts in behalf of the organization. The 
men who have so successfully guided the destinies of 
the Association during the past year are: 

President: W. H. Funk of Bowling Green. 
Vice-President: Gus ALBRrecHT of Louisville 

Treasurer: A. T. Byron of Owingsville. 

Secretary: J. M. Stone of Sturgis. 

It seems scarcely necessary to say that the spirit of 
patriotism and loyalty to our Army, which is every- 
where manifested by hardware retailers individuaily 
and collectively through their respective State organ- 
izations, was manifested throughout the convention in 
scores of different ways. 
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AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION AIDS GOVERNMENT. 


A letter issued from the office of the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association calls upon the members of that organiza- 
tion to assist the United States Bureau of Ordnance 
in securing straightway a number of mechanical 
The appeal is as follows: 

New York, October 25, 1917. 


draftsmen. 


To MEMBERS: 
Dear Sir: The 
once from 400 to 600 mechanical draftsmen. 


3ureau of Ordnance requires at 
This 
need is urgent. 

Time does not admit of any training, so it is desired 
to have those only who have had experience and not 
those who are just learning the profession. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the furnishing of 
such men by you may involve some sacrifice; it may 
be also that the man will receive less than his usual 
salary. 

This double sacrifice is for your Country. 
specific need placed upon our industry—upon you. 

The speeding up of the production of ordnance 
Don’t allow 


This is a 


means the saving of thousands of lives. 
our boys to “go over the top” without unlimited artil- 


lery preparation. Do your part to prepare the battle 


field. 
Yours very truly, ‘ 
F, D. MircHeLt, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
With the foregoing letter is enclosed a circular from 
the Office of the Chief of Ordnance, War Department, 
Washington, D. C., giving details of the civil service 
examination and stating that, until further notice, 
and on account of the urgent needs of the Bureau, ap- 
plications will be received at any time. Competitors 
will not be required to report for examination at any 
place, but will be rated on the subjects of general edu- 
cation, technical training and experience, antl prac- 
tical tests rated on work submitted. The register of 
eligibles will be divided into two grades, the com- 
pensation and minimum requirement for each grade 


being as follows: 
Grade 1, $800 to $1,400 a Year. 

Applicants must have the education, training and experi- 
ence specified in one of the following groups: 

(a) Graduation from a college of recognized standing 
with at least six months’ practical drafting-room experience 
as a draftsman. 

(b) Graduation as a mechanical engineer from a technical 
school or college of recognized standing, or the fact that the 
applicant is a senior student in such a course and expects to 
graduate within six months from the date of making oath to 
the application. 

(c) Completion of at least a two-years’ course in mechan- 
ical engineering in a technical school or college of recognized 
Standing, with at least six months’ drafting-room experience 
aS a mechanical draftsman. 

(d) Three years’ practical experience in engineering work, 
one year of which must have been drafting-room experience 
as a mechanical draftsman. 

Grade 2, $1,400 to $1,800 a Year. 

Applicants must have the education, training, and experi- 
ence specified in one of the following groups: 

_. (a) Graduation from a college of recognized standing, 
with at least two years’ drafting-room experience as a me- 
chanical draftsman. 

(b) Graduation as a mechanical engineer from a technical 
school or college of recognized standing, with at least one 
year's drafting-room experience as a mechanical draftsman. 

. , (¢) Completion of at least a two-years’ course in mechan- 
ical engineering in a technical school or college of recognized 


standing, with at least three years’ drafting-room experience 
as a mechanical draftsman. 

Each applicant must submit with his application his photo- 
graph taken within two years. 

Must Submit Specimens of Work. 

Applicants will be required to submit with their applica- 
tions one specimen of pencil drawing (mechanical) and a 
tracing thereof, executed by them, with a statement that the 
drawings submitted are wholly the work of the applicant. 
These drawings are to be on paper 8% by 14 or 14 by 17 
inches, or of smailer dimensions and should be such as to 
show clearly the applicant's ability in drawing and lettering 
rhe title of the examination and the applicant’s name and ad- 
dress should be lettered or written on each. 

Applicants must have been actually domiciled in the State 
or Territory in which they reside for at least one year pre- 
vious to the date of making oath to the application. The 
county officer’s certificate in the application form must be exe- 
cuted. 

Statements as to education, training, and experience are 
accepted subject to verification. 

Applicants must have reached their eighteenth birthday on 
the date of making oath to the application. 

This examination is open to all male citizens of the United 
States who meet the requirements. 

Where to Make Application. 

Applicants should at once apply for Form 1312, stating 

the title of the examination desired, to the Civil Service Com- 


mission, Washington, D. C.; the Secretary of the United 
States Civil Service Board, Pest Office, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Atlanta, Georgia, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Chicago, Illinois, St. Paul, Minnesota, Seattle, 


Washington, San Francisco, California; Customhouse, New 
York, New York, New Orleans, Louisiana, Honolulu, Hawaii: 
Old Customhouse, St. Louis, Missouri; Administration Build 
ing, Balboa Heights, Canal Zone; or to the Chairman of the 
Porto Rican Civil Service Commission, San Juan, Porto Rico. 
Applications should be properly executed, excluding the med 
ical certificate, and filed with the Commission at Washington, 
with the material required, as soon as possible. 
“*#-e 


SECURES PATENTS FOR WINDOW LOCK 
AND DOOR LATCH. 


Under numbers 1,244,393 and 1,244,394, United 


States patent rights have been granted to Rudolph G. 
Winter, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for a ventilation win- 
dow lock and a door latch described in the following: 
Number 1,244,393: Ina lock for 
windows, the combination of a trans- 
versely recessed strip attached to the 
upper sash with the length extending 
in the direction of sliding of the sash 
a plate attached to the top of the 
lower sash, and a bolt secured by said 
plate to slide at right angles to said 
strip and registrable with the recesses 
therein, said bolt having a lateral 
manually operable extension and said 
plate having an opening therethrough 
and having opposite portions thereof 
formed with alined arches to secure 
said bolt, said extension projecting 
through the opening of said plate and 
fitting closely between the edge walls 
of said arches when said bolt is oscil 
lated to either side positively to lock 
the same and only when in extended 
position, and said arch remote from 
the upper sash having at its top por 
tion a notch whereby when said ex 
tension is in vertical position there is 
play between said edge 
walls and said bolt may be retracted, and held in indicating « 
position. 











same and 


Number 1,244,594 In a 
door latch, the combination of 


1,244,394 
a door, a latch casing located in 





« a mortise in said door, a rose 
1 at each side of said door, 
\ clamping means extending to 
\ the inner surface of the mor 

tise as an abutment for secur 


ing the roses in place, and mu 
tually separate rigid means each journaled in one of said roses 
and adjustably extensible to accommodate different  thick- 
nesses of a door and yet have the parts lie within the hub of 
said casing whereby said hub may be rotated to withdraw the 


latch. 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 











FEATURES SOOT DESTROYER IN WINDOW 
DISPLAY FOR FALL. 


An effective method of advertising a certain article 
is to make a window display in which that article is 
the predominating feature. In this way the attention 
of the passer-by is focused and concentrated on that 
particular line and he feels impelled to inspect it 
thoroughly. This was done in the window display 
shown in the accompanying illustration, which was 








Dispiay Competition. 








arranged by Orval D. Harrison for the Vonnegut 
Hardware Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, and _ re- 
ceived Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE Recorp Window Display Competition. 
The display featured a soot destroyer, the exhibit 
being rounded out by several andirons, fire sets, coal 
buckets, registers and register hoods arranged on the 
The centerpiece of the picture was a woman in 
e the act of putting some soot destroyer into a “warm 


floor. 
air heater.” The latter was constructed by placing 
a warm air heater front about two feet from the 
back wall and arranging the cartons of the 
destroyer about it to give the appearance of a warm 
air heater. Inside the apparatus a firebox was built 
of boxes covered with red tissue paper. In this was 
placed a sand screen just the height of the door and 


soot 


the screen also was covered with red tissue paper in 
the form of strips: Underneath the screen a fan and 
electric light were set, and the strips of paper kept 





Window Display of Soot Destroyer Awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD Window 
Arranged by Orval D. Harrison for the Vonnegut Hardware Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 








constantly in action above the glowing paper gave a 
very realistic appearance of a burning fire in the warm 
air heater. 

Against the background and side wall three large 
pyramids of soot destroyer cartons were arranged, 
each pyramid being topped by a large advertising card, 
as also was the make-believe warm air heater. A 
liberal number of smaller cards were set up on the 
floor, all advertising the one article and bringing the 


onlooker’s interest to that single objective. The fin- 
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ishing touch was provided by placing price tickets on 
the cardboard and metal containers of the soot destroy 


er which were arranged on the floor. 
~-~eoo 


HARDWARE DEALER’S FIELD IS UNLIMITED. 


The hardware man’s field is limitless—it covers the 


world. The small town dealer and the city dealer 
can get the rural trade if they go after it im an ag- 
gressive, human manner. And the city dealer can 
compete with department stores successfully if he 
makes his store steadily smile a greeting to every pass- 
erby. The very nature of his wares fits the hardware 
man to break down all imaginary class lines. [Farmer 
and city-bred, women and men, poor and rich, all find 


‘that good merchandising makes the hardware store 


their store. 


-~e, —— — 
In speaking of persons, if you cannot say a pleasant 
word, say nothing. Keep the brickbats to yourself. 
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GREATEST SELLING ORGANIZATION IN THE 
WORLD SETS STRONG EXAMPLE FOR 
WINDOW DISPLAY COMPETITION. 


If any business man were asked to name offhand 
the greatest selling organization in the world, the 
chances are one to a million that he would say that 
it is composed of the salesmen of the National Cash 
Register Company. According to the company’s own 
statement, its immense revenues have been built upon 
certain well-recognized principles. Not théories or 
fanciful guesses, but principles which have stood the 
hardest tests of practice are given credit for the 
marvelous organization which has dotted the globe 
with cash registers. 

Here are six of the most important things which 
are hammered into the brain of these salesmen from 
every conceivable angle: 

“Teach through the eye.” 

“Change office windows frequently.” 

“Read trade papers.” . 

“Adopt new ideas and suggestions.” 

“Join business men’s clubs and merchants’ asso 
ciations.” 

“Make your window pay dividends.” 

Perhaps, some of the readers of AMERICAN ARTISAN 
_ AND HARDWARE ReEcorp will be disappointed on learn- 
ing that the greatest selling organization in the world 
has no formula of success more startling than the 
foregoing phrases and no secret magic for marketing 
cash registers. The main thing to know is that these 
very simple principles are, indeed, a powerful magic 
for the dealer who will intelligently use them in his 
store. 

It will be observed that the National Cash Register 
Company sends this message to every one of its 
agencies throughout the world: “Make your win 
dow pay dividends.” There is no copyright on that 
idea. It is as much the property of the hardware 
dealer as of any other merchant. It begins to have 
value only when it is put into effect. But in order 
to put it into effect, you must study. The National 
Cash Register Company has schools for its salesmen 
in which they study harder than any scholar in a uni 
versity. The biggest men in the Company are not 
ashamed to go to school to other members of the 
firm’s selling forces. 

The Window Display Competition conducted by 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HarDWARE REcorD is a 
school for hardware dealers. We have said that more 
than once in these columns. It is said here again 
so that you may get a firmer grip upon the idea. Fol 
low the big example of the mightiest merchandising 
body in existence. Make your window pay dividends. 
Learn how by entering this Window Display Compe 
tition. Read the conditions of competition. Resolve 
that not another sun shall set before you begin prepa- 
rations to enter the contest. Only a few days remain 
before the Competition ends. Do not delay. Act at 
once, 


Award of Prizes. 
The prizes will be awarded as follows: 


First prize, $50.00 in cash, for the best photograph 
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and description received of window display of hard- 
ware or kindred lines. ° 

Second prize, $25.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description second in excellence. 

Third prize, $15.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description third in excellence. 

Fourth prize, $10.00 in cash, for the photograph and 


description fourth in excellence. 
Conditions of Competition. 
The conditions of the competition are as follows: 


The photographs must be accompanied by descrip- 
tions of how the window displays were arranged and 
the materials used. The description is important and 
hence should be adequate. These photographs and de- 
scriptions may be sent by mail or express, charges pre- 
paid, and must reach this office not later than Novem- 
ber 15, 1917. Address all photographs and descriptions 
to. AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HarpDWARE Recorp Win- 
dow Display Competition, 910 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Each photograph and description must be signed by 
a fictitious name or device and the same name or 
device must be put in a sealed envelope containing 
the real name and address of the contescant. This 
sealed envelope is to be enclosed with the photograph. 
Contestants are permitted to enter as mary photo- 
graphs of displays as they please. 


A Competition Committee of three wili be ap- 
pointed ; one of them will be an expert window dresser 
and one an experienced hardware man. This Com- 
mittee will pass upon the merits of all photographs 
and descriptions received, without knowing the names 
or addresses of the senders, and will decide the win- 
ners of the Competition. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND Harpware ReEcorp re- 
serves the right to publish all photographs and de- 
scriptions submitted. 


“e- 


CHICAGOAN PATENTS WASHING MACHINE. 


Under number 1,244,120, United States patent 
rights have been granted to John Negrescou, Chicago, 
Illinois, for a washing machine described in the fol- 
lowing: 

In a washing ma- 
» chine, the combination 
of a tub, a bearing hub 
suspended from the top 
of said tub, a hollow 
vertical shaft support 
ed in said hub, a 
clothes containing has- 
ket supported from the 
lower end of said shaft 
to rotate therewith, a 
second shaft extending 
through said _ hollow 
shaft and supported at 
the top thereof, a 
clothes agitator and 
gripper member sup 














a ported from the lower 
1,244,120 i| end of said second 
\l shaft, and means for 
— rotating said shafts 
-*- 

Ideas are often picked up in unexpected places, and 
from people never suspected of having them. Seekers 
after new ideas should not despise lowly places or 
persons. From them may accidentally come many valu- 
able suggestions which will be of great assistance. 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
. STATES TELLS OF WAR NEEDS. 


In a War Bulletin just issued by Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States the business men of this 
country are told that the quick, decisive action needed 
to wage war requires organization throughout the 
masses of our people. It is recognized that the manu- 
facturers, jobbers, and merchants of America are the 
logical leaders for this work. The hardwaremen of 
the land may be counted upon to perform their share 
of the task once they understand what is expected of 
them. 

It is evident that there can be no conflict between 
this work and the work which business men are doing 
through their associations and in response to the sug- 
gestions of the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
In all this work there is a common purpose—to make 
effective use of the strength of the nation; to supply 
through the processes of democracy the organization 
necessary to produce concentrated action in masses of 





people. 

Business men are concerned primarily with the in- 
dustrial problems which have arisen in connection with 
the war. Here their knowledge and experience are of 
greatest value. Their most direct effort, therefore, must 
be to make effective use of the industrial resources of 
the country and to concentrate the industrial energy 
of the country toward winning the war. This is the 
principal purpose of committees in industries and in 
local organizations of business men. 

Organizations of business men, however, can render 
effective service in connection with great general prob- 
lems such as food conservation, subscription to Lib- 
erty Bonds, the production of increased quantities of 
food, the elimination of waste and _ unneces- 
sary consumption, stopping unnecessary expendi- 
ture of labor and the unessential use of materials. 
In these respects they will be doing work similar to 
that done under the State Councils of Defense, and 
should act in close co-operation with the organization 
of the local State Council, subordinating their efforts 
to the control of the State authorities wherever con- 
flict arises. Also the State Councils of Defense will 
be dding work similar to the more direct work of busi- 
ness men, for the industrial problems which have 
arisen in connection with the war are but a part of the 
great problem of making effective the vast resources 
and power of the nation. 


The field is broad enough for all such efforts. The 
common inspiration, the common purpose will pre- 
vent conflict of effort. There is only one spirit, and 
that is to do the work in the most effective manner. 
In some instances this result can be accomplished 
through the efforts of State Councils of Defense and 
the committees formed under the State Councils. In 
other instances it can be done through the independent 
effort of business men, either in local or in national 
organizations. In the broad spirit of patriotic co- 
operation effort should be united wherever the condi- 
tions permit and in no case should conflict of effort be 
permitted. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States is 






urging each industry to form a War Service Commit- 
tee, and is urging local chambers of commerce and 
boards of trade to form committees to undertake dif- 
ferent phases of the nation’s work. There is great 
need for this work, just as there is great need for the 
work of the State Councils of Defense, to organize a 
democracy of more than one hundred million people to 


quick decisive action in war. All these efforts concen- 


trated toward national defense are part of the great 
demonstration that democracy can successfully defend 
itself from all attack. 


“*e- 


GRANTS THREE CASH REGISTER PATENTS. 


To the National Cash Register Company of Day- 
ton, Ohio, have been assigned three patents for cash 
registers, under numbers 1,243,992; 1,244,005 and 1,- 
244,063, by Francesco Skerl, Edward J. Von Pein and 
Haakon A. Martin, respectively, all of Dayton, Ohio. 
The patents are described in the following: 

Number 1,243,992: 

In a machine of the 
class described, the 
combination with an 
accounting element, of 
an actuator therefor, 
means for moving said 
actuator in opposite 
directions, two normal- 
ly ineffective latch 
mechanisms, for con- 
necting said actuator 
and said moving means 
so that the actuator 
may be moved in 
either direction, and a 
bank of keys for ren- 
dering one or the other 
of said latch mechan- 
ism effective upon op- 
eration of the keys 
and for disabling the 
effective latch mechan- 
ism during the operation of the moving means. 

Number 1,244,005: 

In a machine of the class 
described, the combination 
with a rotatable element, of a 
series of strip perforating 
teeth carried by said element, 
the teeth being arranged sub- 
stantially spiral to the axis of 
the carrying element and the 
element so inclined that its axis is oblique to the length of the 
strip, a second rotable element having annular grooves co- 
operating with the perforating teeth and inclined to bring its 
axis parallel to the axis 
of the tooth carrying 
element, and means for 
driving the two rotata- 
ble elements. 

Number 1,244,063: 

In a machine of the 
class described, the 
combination of an ac- 
tuator hav ing move- 
ment in but one direc- 
tion and to a constant 
extent, of an indicator, 
connections for adjust- 
ing the indicator trom 
the actuator, means for 
temporarily arresting 
the actuator at differ- 
ent points in its move- 
ment, and means where- 





—, 





1,243,992 yee a 
109 











1,244,005 











by the _ connections 
with the indicator are 
rendered ineffective to 
further move the latter 
before the movement 
of the actuator 1s Te 
sumec, 





Short pleasure often brings with it long repentance. 











SHOWS HOW HARDWARE RETAILER CAN 
ADJUST HIS BUSINESS TO WAR. 


rhe Retail Store Section of the United States Food 
Administration in a special article offers helpful ad- 
vice to retailers with a view to enable them to adjust 
their business to war conditions. Very sensibly 
the article tells the dealer that in co-operating with 
the Government he is also directly improving his own 
affairs. 

In adjusting his business to this new need he will 
find that he is not only helping the country, but put- 
ting his business on the best possible basis for meet- 
ing the situation that will undoubtedly have to be 
faced with the coming of peace—a situation that will 
call for lower operating cost, larger turn-over on more 
moderate margins of profit, more energetic dealing 
with competition as a result of changed conditions in 
Europe, and greater efficiency in every way. 

War has brought very definite duties to all retail 
merchants, large and small, in the shopping districts 
of big cities, or back in the villages and towns. Upon 
good team work with the Government depends not 
only our success in winning the war, but the efficiency 
and prosperity of the merchant’s own business. For 
war times are not peace times, and the mercantile 
methods of normal years require adjustment to the 
new conditions of a war emergency. 

The first great demand upon the merchant was for 
conservation of labor. He had to adjust his business 
to the new conditions when employes, or perhaps his 
sons were called into the fighting forces. It is now 
pretty well understood that no merchant, large or 
small, can employ unnecessary labor in his business. 
This was not recognized until it came as a war meas- 
ure, but now that the adjustment is being made busi- 
that 
the new arrangement will probably not only continue 
after the war is ended, but that it might have been 
made in part, at least, before war was declared. 


ness men see that it was also a peace measure 


Some retailers will be inclined to protest that they 
did not employ unnecessary labor. But there are few 
who, after a careful analysis of their business organ- 
ization today and a comparison with the same organ- 
ization a year ago, will not find that too many people 
were employed for the work to be done, or that un- 
necessary work was being performed, adding to the 
expense of the business and the cost of mer handise 
to the public. Careful rearrangement of work to elim- 
inate unnecessary service, releasing workers who are 
needed elsewhere, either on the fighting line or in the 
making of war material, is a definite public service, 
and should not be regarded as a hardship. 


“e+ 


CHARLES E. BISHOP JOINS NEWLYWEDS. 

Charles E. Bishop of George H. Bishop & Company, 
Lawrenceburg, Indiana, is the latest recruit to the 
ranks of the blessed. He was married to Elsa, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. William S. P. Oskamp, at Cin- 
cinnati, on Saturday, October 27th. The couple 
(adjectives such as “happy”, “charming”, etc., 
taken for granted) will be at home after February Ist 


are 
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in Lawrenceburg, Indiana. Mr. Bishop’s many friends 
in the trade join with us in tendering hearty congratu- 
lations and best wishes. 
small magnitude. 


May their troubles be—of 


—_—_—___-~-@—.— —— 


EXPLAINS WHY SOME DEALERS HOLD TOOL 
TRADE AGAINST ALL COMERS. 


Many a retail hardware dealer often wonders why 
a certain store in his town gets the greater portion of 
Sg _ the tool trade of the community and con- 
ut 


tinues to hold it against all comers. The rea- 





son for this is pithily put in the axiom, “To 
For the 
undeniable fact is that the dealer who knows 


sell tools, you must know them.” 


tools is fully aware of all their good qual- 
ities ; his word becomes authoritative, and his 
advice in regard to the best tool to use for 
a job is taken as gospel. 

To such an intelligent merchant, Nicholson 
Iiles bristle with good points, figuratively as 
well as literally. He makes it a rule to tell 
the potential customer about their fine bal- 
ance, about the hardness of the steel and the 
accuracy of the teeth, and his sound knowl 
does 


edge eventually wins the day. How 


he get this valuable information? Simply by 
making a careful study of all the manufac 


turers’ literature. 





AAA 


The progressive dealer who sells Nichol 





son Files, for example, has carefully perused, 
time and again, the Company's catalog and 
their booklet entitled “ile Filosophy,” which 
treats of files in general. It contains a gen- 
eral description of files, their common appli- 
cations, and hints on filing, all of which are 
the 
dealers who are not supplied with either the 


of immediate interest to user. Hence 


Nicholson catalog or booklet should make it a point to 
File. ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ve 
* write for them immediately to the Nicholson 
ile Company, Providence, Rhode Island. 
“*- 


INVENTOR ASSIGNS PATENT RIGHTS. 
Norman Bolles Hurd, New Britain, Connecticut, as- 
signor to The American Hardware Corporation, New 
Britain, Connecticut, has obtained United States pat 
ent rights under number 
1,244,443, for a lock and 
latch 


1,244,443 


mechanism, de 























scribed herewith: 

In a latch mechanism, a 
casing having oppositely dis 
posed upper and lower guide 
grooves and oppositely dis 
posed intermediate guide 
grooves between said upper 
and lowe! guide grooves, a 
face plate having an opening 
narrower than the space be 
tween said intermediate 
grooves, a latch controller 
having beveled front edges 
guided in said opening and 
lateral rear projections guided 
in said intermediate grooves, 
and a slide co-operating with 
said latch controller and 

guided in said upper and low- 
er guide grooves 
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FAMILY OF MICE SETS UP HOUSEKEEPING 
IN DRAWER OF CHIFFONIER. 


“Confound the luck!” 

Tom Golden came out of the spare bedroom of his 
home in Ogden Avenue, fuming with wrath and disap- 
pointment. 

“What’s the matter, dear?” asked his wife in sooth- 
ing tones. 

Usually, Golden’s disposition is as bright as his 
name. Seldom does he lose his temper and then never 
over trifles. But there was a sharpness in the voice 
with which he answered his wife that hurt her to the 
quick. 

“This is a fine state of affairs,’ he announced sar- 
“T went to look for my fall suit of under- 


” 


castically. 
wear because it was so chilly this morning and 

“But why didn’t you tell me to get it for you, 
honey ?” she interrupted. 

“Much good it would have done me!” he replied. “I 
knew it was in the bottom drawer of the chiffonier of 
that spare bedroom, so I ‘ 

Half tearfully and with a hint of anger in her ac- 
cents, his wife stopped further explanation : 

“How dare you stand there, Tom Golden, and tell 
me that it wouldn’t have done any good to ask me 








”” 


to—— 

“Hold on, he hurriedly interposed. 
“You're getting all tangled up. The first thing you 
know we'll be quarreling over something you're not to 


Snookums,” 


blame for in the least.” 

“What I meant to say,” he continued, “is that a 
family of mice had set up housekeeping in the bottom 
drawer of the chiffonier when I went to look for the 
underwear. The mother mouse had made several bed 
quilts and other furnishings for her brood out of parts 
of the suit.” 

“Good gracious!” she exclaimed. “I won’t have a 
minute’s peace until we get rid of them. I’m sure you 
think it’s silly, but I can’t help it—I’m deathly afraid 
of a mouse.” 

“T saw a bushel basket full of mouse traps standing 
on a tripod in front of Hanson’s hardware store last 
night on the way home,” said her husband. “T’ll get 
you four or five of them.” 

“Don’t worry, Snookums,” he counseled as he kissed 
her goodby. “We'll evict the whole mouse family.” 

When he came home that night, he had half a dozen 
“Victor” mouse traps made by the Oneida Commun- 
ity, Limited, Oneida, New York, which he bought at 
Hanson’s, 

Thanks to the Oneida traps, there wasn’t a mouse 
left in the house. 

Mrs. Golden solemnly declares that no more field 
mice will ever get a chance to establish winter quarters 


in her home. 
++ 


CALENDAR TELLS WHAT TO FEATURE 
THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 


Even if the year had 1524 months instead of 12, 
the retail hardware dealer would still have several 
timely lines to feature in each of them. The follow- 
ing calendar suggests what may be done each month, 
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in addition to which many other ideas will come to 
the mind of the dealer: 

January can be devoted to Inventory Sales. In 
February, with ads, you can sell miscellaneous house- 
furnishings, stoves, etc. In March and April push 
garden supplies. During May and June drive on 
spring and summer equipment—these are big refrig- 
erator and wedding-gift months. July and August 
open the way for sales of midsummer lines, such as 
sporting goods, screens, porch swings, oil stoves, tools 
for use about the house, lawn mowers, ice cream 
freezers, etc. In September push housecleaning and 
fall supplies, and continue this campaign into October. 
In the latter month you can feature stoves and heat- 
ers, hunting supplies, lanterns, preserving needs, etc. 
In November and December “Holiday Goods” is writ- 


ten in capital letters. 
e+ 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE ARE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 





The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 
ber as given herewith: 


25654.—A merchant in India desires to be placed in com- 
munication with American manufacturers and exporters of 
hardware, such as bolts, nuts, rivets, pulleys, hinges, nails, 
screws, etc.; small tools, such as reamers. wrenches, drills, 
milling cutters, vises, saws, hammers, etc.; brass, copper, and 
steel flexible tubing; iron and steel products; all kinds of 
wire; rubber goods, such as tires, etc. References. 

25659—A commission merchant in India wishes to be 
placed in communication with American manufacturers and 
exporters of iron and steel products, galvanized sheets, hard- 
ware, such as shovel handles, files, saws, augers, furniture 
and building materials, etc., all kinds of wire and wire goods, 
nails, tubes and fittings, lead sheets and pipes, hammers, hinges, 
all kinds of locks, metal sheets, electric and gas Jampware, 
glass and enamelware References 

25664.—A man from Chile who is at present in the United 
States desirés to secure an agency on a commission basis, for 
the sale of tools, shelf hardware, and kindred lines. Cor- 
respondence may be in English. References. 

25670.—An agency is desired by a dealer in Italy for the 
sale of kitchen stoves, refrigerators, and oil stoves. Catalogs 
should be submitted. Correspondence should be in French 
or Italian. References. 

25671.—A company in Portuguese East Africa is in the 
market for weeding and grubhing hoes, 21-pound picks, 
butcher knives with wooden handles and brass rivets, low- 
priced shovels for mining and coal bunkering, cross-cut saws 
and pit saws, and nuts and bolts in English standard Whit- 
worth thread. 

25675.—A company in India wishes to purchase and secure 
an agency for the sale of triangular jagged nails and clout 
nails. Payment will be made by cash against documents in 
Calcutta. Correspondence may be in English. Reference. 

25676.—A bishop of an Italian mission in British East 
\frica desires to receive prices and catalogs from American 
manufacturers and exporters of general hardware and tools. 
The bishop is at the head of one of the Jargest missions 1m 
Central Africa, and buys large quantities of above-mentione 
woods. 

25677..-A company in Brazil desires to secure an agency 
for the sale of American products. It mentions no particular 
line. All business is desired on a commission basis. Correé- 
spondence may be in English. References. 

25689.—An agency is desired by a company for the sale 
of circular saws, strap saws, and saws of all kinds. Catalogs 
should be submitted. 
or Italian, preferably the latter. 


Correspondence should be in French 
Reference. 
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MISTAKE UNCONFESSED BREEDS TROUBLE. 


When you make a mistake don't make a second one 
—keeping it to yourself. Own up. The time to sort 
out rotten eggs is at the nest. The deeper you hide 
them in the case the longer they stay in circulation, 
and the worse impression they make when they finally 
come to the breakfast table. A mistake sprouts a lie 
when you cover it up. And a lie breeds enough dis- 
trust to choke out the prettiest crop of confidence that 


a fellow ever cultivated.—Lorimer. 
“*e- 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 





Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 
Convention, Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, November 15, 16, 
1917. George B. Heckel, secretary, 636 The Bourse, Phila- 
delphia. 

American Washing Machine Manufacturers’ 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, November 21, 22. 
Marsh, Otis Building, Chicago, Secretary. 

Oklahoma Retail Hardware Association, Oklahoma City, 
December 4, 5, 6, 1917. W. B. Porch, Secretary, Oklahoma 
City. 

” beshenat Association of Automobile Accessory Jobber, 
New York City, January 11 to 16, 1918. William M. Web- 
ster, Commissioner, Chicago. 

Western Retail Implement, Vehicle and Hardware Asso- 
ciation Convention, Kansas City, Missouri, January 15, 16, 17, 
1918. H. J. Hodge, secretary, Abilene, Kansas. 

Pacific Northwest Hardware and Implement Associa- 
tion, Spokane, January 16, 17, 18, 1918. E. E. Lucas, Secre- 
tary, Hutton Building, Spokane. 

Mountain States Hardware and Implement Association 
Convention, Adams Hotel, Denver, Colorado, January 21, 22, 
23, 1918. W. W. McAllister, secretary-treasurer, Boulder, 
Colorado. 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association, Indianapolis, Jan- 
uary 29, 30, 31 and February 1, 1918. M. L. Corey, Secre- 


Associa- 
Raymond 


tary, Argos. 

Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, Milwaukee, 
epveey 6, 7, 8, 1918. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens 
ont. 


Iowa Retail Hardware Association, Des Moines, Feb- 
ruary 12, 13, 14, 15, 1918. A. R. Sale, Secretary, Mason City. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Association, Saginaw, Feb- 
omy 12, 13, 14, 15, 1918. Arthur Scott, Secretary, Marine 

ity. 

Illinois Retail Hardware Association, Chicago, February 

19, 20, 21, 1918. Leon D. Nish, Secretary, Elgin. 
_ Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Associa- 
tion and the New York State Retail Hardware Association 
Joint Annual Convention, New York City, February 12, 13, 
14, 15, 1918. W. P. Lewis, Huntington, Pennsylvania, sec- 
Association, and John B. Foley, Syracuse, New York, secre: 
retary-treasurer of Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 
tary of New York Association. 

North Dakota Retail Hardware Association Convention, 
Grand Forks, February 13, 14, 15, 1918. C. N. Barnes, Secre- 
tary, Grand Forks. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul, Feb- 
tuary 19, 20, 21, 22, 1918. H. O. Roberts, Secretary, Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis. 

Qhio Hardware Association, Columbus, February 19, 20, 
21, 23, 1918. James B. Carson, Secretary, Dayton. 

New England Hardware Dealers’ Association, Boston, 
February 20, 21, 22, 1918. George A. Fiel, Secretary, 10 
High Street. Boston. ° 

Mitchell, 


South Dakota Retail Hardware Association, 


+ erg 25, 26, 27, 28, 1918. F. J. Shepard, Secretary, 
ae ee 
OBITUARY. 


W. J. Chapman. 

Advices received from Bay St. Louis, Mississippi, 
tell of the death there of W. J. Chapman, Southern 
District Manager of the Simmons Hardware Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri. Mr. Chapman was one of 
the best known hardware men in the country, and had 
an extensive acquaintance throughout the Southern 
States, making his headquarters at New Orleans, but 
residing with his family at Bay St. Louis. Christ’s 
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Episcopal Church, of that city, claimed him as a ves- 
tryman and one of its oldest and most prominent mem- 
A widow and nine children, together with a 
legion of devoted friends in business and social cir- 
The 
held on Monday afternoon, October 29th, with inter- 
ment in Cedar Rest Cemetery. 
Richard Webb. 

Richard Webb, believed to have been the oldest re- 

tail hardware merchant in the city of St. Louis, passed 


bers. 


cles, mourn his death. funeral services were 


away on Saturday, October 27th. The pioneer hard- 
ware man was born in Birmingham, England, and 
came to St. Louis in 1868, where ever since, or for 
nearly half a century, he conducted a hardware store 
at 806 North Broadway. The funeral was held from 
the late residence at 4221 Page Boulevard on Monday, 
October 29th, and many friends came to pay a last 
tribute to the old companion who would greet them no 
more. 
Edward Weingartner. 

Edward Weingartner, president of the Arrow Bolt 
Company, New York City, died at his home in New 
York on Friday, October 26th. Mr. Weingartner 
had for 30 years been a manufacturer of bolts and 
other hardware specialties, being well known and es- 
teemed in the trade. 

Tom Ryan. 

Tom Ryan, a pioneer citizen and prominent hard- 

ware dealer of Hugo, Oklahoma, was found dead at 


his home on Monday morning, October 22nd. Heart 


failure is given as the cause of his death. 
alll 
RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


Arkansas. 
C. O. Freeman is shipping the Charles Blair hardware 
stock from Eureka Springs to Okmulgee, Oklahoma 
IIlinois. 
Frank Wipon has sold the stock of the Homer Hardware 
(ompany at Homer to J. M. Hages. 
lowa. 7 
Krupe and Fredericksen have bought the Fitch Hardware 
Store at New Hartford. 
Kansas. 


George W. Meyer has sold his stock of hardware at 
Wakeeney to C. L. Newland of Hoxie, who will continue the 
business at the same location 

Anderson Dolton has bought the business of the A. Mark- 
ley Hardware Company at Humboldt. 

Minnesota. 

C. H. Bradbury, Comfrey, has sold his hardware store to 
R. A. Weinkauff. 

F. H. Moore has purchased the Warner and Bakke hard 
ware store at Madelia. 

Missouri. 

The Wheeler hardware stock has been moved from Bra 

shear to Marceline. 


Ed Beecher, Rosendale, has taken over the G. A. Bales 
half interest in the Bales and Beecher hardware stock and 
the firm name will now be Beecher and Beecher 

Nebraska. 
J. B. Stockjan has bought an interest in the J. P. Long 


hardware store at Arnold. 
New Mexico. 
Fire caused a $2,000 loss to the Lovington 
Company, Lovington. It was covered by insurance 
North Dakota. 
S. P. Nokken has sold his hardware store 
to George A. Fridd. 


Hardware 


at Valley City 


Oklahoma. ; 
Ed Hockaday and Company have purchased the Wilder 
bankrupt stock of hardware at Watonga 
South Dakota. 
Slaughter and Baker have bought the W. G 
Company’s hardware stock at Bonesteel 
Tennessee. — 
Thompson Brothers Company, Ripley, has 
loss of $4,000. 


Smith and 


suffered a fire 


Wisconsin. 


Ruplinger Weiss Hardware Compan) \llentown, has 


changed its name to the Weiss Hardware Company 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








SAYS YELLOW GASOLENE IS GOOD. 


From the authorities at Washington, D. C., comes 
the suggestion that our gasolene supply may be in- 
creased considerably if motorists will overcome an 
unwarranted prejudice against yellowish gasolene. 
In the early days of the oil industry poor refining 
methods were responsible for the production of yel- 
lowish kerosene and gasolene, which were sometimes 
dangerous. This led the public to demand that gaso- 
lene be “water white,” and the prejudice has hindered 
the development of cracking processes which produce 
perfectly safe gasolene with a slightly yellowish tinge. 

Another handicap in the industry, according to 
petroleum experts, is the necessity for refiners treat- 
ing gasolene with sulphuric acid and caustic soda to 
remove unsaturated hydrocarbons which have high 
fuel value in an explosion engine. It is estimated that 
there is a loss of $10,000,000 a year in the United 
States through these prejudices, represented by 30,- 
000,000 gallons of gasolene, 35,000 tons of sulphuric 
acid, and 3,500 tons of caustic soda. 


*e- 


POPULARITY OF THE BICYCLE IS STEADILY 
INCREASING. 


Prior to the invention of the automobile, bicycles 
were considered the logical means of transportation 
to suit individual requirements of necessity or pleas- 
ure. With the introduction of the low-priced auto- 
mobile and the motorcycle, a great percentage of these 
requirements were filled with such conveyances, and 
as a consequence the popularity of the bicycle waned. 
Now we see the “wheel” is coming into vogue again. 
The war time conditions and the wide movement to- 
ward economy and thrift have started a sort of 
revolution of modern industry and methods of living 
in which certain reforms have been introduced and 
old features have returned. Hence, while the automo- 
bile still retains its popularity, the bicycle is again 
becoming a favorite, and, during the Fall and the com- 
ing Spring, promises to be a good source of sales for 
the active retail hardware dealer. 

Many dealers carry complete stocks of bicycles and 
accessories in conjunction with their automobile and 
motorcycle accessories. Among the items which find 
a ready sale where the bicycle is in use are lamps, 
horns, bells, repair kits, tools, seats, handlebars, etc. 
Just as the sale of accessories for the automobile and 
motorcycle has proved a profit maker for the ener- 
getic dealer, so the sale of bicycles and accessories 
opens the way for a decided increase in business. 

Because of the acute shortage of materials, hard- 
ware dealers who handle bicycles are being urged to 
order their bicycles now for the coming Spring. Iver 





Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works, 354 River Street, 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts, state that they are running 
night and day to keep pace with orders, and dealers 
who are looking ahead to realize a good profit on bicy- 
cles in 1918 are booking their orders right now. De- 
lay is risky business in these strenuous times and the 
foresighted man gains the largest number of sales. 
The company has their new 1918 Bicycle Book on the 
press, and dealers can secure copies upon request. 
e+ 

ACCESSORIES FOR LIGHT WEIGHT CARS 
HAVE GREATER TURNOVER. 


In the window and interior displays of many retail 
hardware stores carrying automobile accessories, it is 
noticeable that accessories or repair parts for auto- 
mobiles of heavy or even medium weight are featured 
to a small extent, if at all. The reason advanced for 
this condition is that the most salable lines of acces- 
sories are those designed for the small, light-weight 
automobile. As a rule the large car is sold with a 
more complete equipment than the small car—hence 
there is not the same turnover in accessories. 

To exemplify this, it has been found that many of 
the sales of accessories have been made to purchasers 
of new automobiles, and this trade has rendered 
extremely popular the carrying of such lines as tire 
carriers, extra tires, bumpers, speedometers, auto 
clocks, and other small fixtures which considerably 
enhance the motoring comfort of the small car owner, 
and which are very rarely found to be included in the 
equipment of the light-weight automobile. Of the 
accessories enumerated, perhaps the most extensive 
turnover is effected in connection with the sale of 
tires, for, in addition to the need of the small car pur- 
chaser to carry an extra tire or two, the constantly in- 
creasing number of automobiles, and the extensive use 
of automobiles by their owners, have been factors in 
accelerating the sale of tires. 





ACCESSORY NOTES. 

The Bradford Sales Company, Peoria, Illinois, has 
been incorporated for $25,000 to manufacture auto- 
mobile parts by J. S., C. F. and H. S. Bradford. 

The Stewart Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 
manufacturers of metal specialties and automobile 
parts, have commenced construction work on the first 
unitf of their new plant. The business of the firm is 
increasing at a steady rate of progress. 

The Standard Ignition Company, Elkhart, Indiana, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $200,000 
to manufacture magnetos and other appliances. The 
incorporators are Andrew H. Beardsley, Martin E- 
Crow and Edward E. Zigler. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpfui Hints for the Advertisement Writer 











The rural population of the United States is 53.4 
per cent of the total number of inhabitants. The 
farmer's buying power is 52 per cent. Hence it pays 
to cater to his needs. If anyone is skeptical, let him 
digest the fact that mail order houses have found it 


3] 
WHO IS THE HIGHER PRICED, | 
Your Local Dealer or Mail Order House? 














Below we compare a few prices taken from Sears Rocback 
& Co's. Catalogue No. 135. Their prices are f. 0. b. Chi- 
cago, Ill., or their warehouse. @ Our prices are f. 0. b. 
Barl Park. Oar profits are spent in Barl Park. Profits 
you pay to any mail order house is loa to this commanity 


forever. 

Sears 

Roebock Hacki-y « 

Price Price 
}4k1765% Bed Davenport  =§_ -_--_.--.._. - --$32.15 $33.00 
1K5420 Iron Bed V M ..-... namie Te 11.00 
6K216% Winchester Repeating Shot Gun Ss 27.90 
6K781% Winchester Repeating Rifle _..._....._. 13.95 13.95 
99K2094 Twelve Quart Galvanized Pails _.._ ___. 45 45 
99K2095 Fourteen Quart Galvanized Pails ______ __ 55 50 


99K2284 Galvanized Wash Tubs ....._._._______ 1.20 1.25 i 


99K2052 Graes Washboard ...................__. 64 65 
99K2074 Ctothes Pins, 200 for _..___- namicase 32 32 
99K2200 White Combinets -_......_.............. L8é 1.50 
9K2512 Brass Front Lantern _. ____._.__.._.__. 1.65 1.60 
aS Re .19 15 
I I i asca liicecindiedy mniahcnnbpidend 27 25 
99K2805 8-qt. Enterprise Lard Press ob dbabeies Ghee 8.90 ? 90 
99K2506 Five Gallon Milk Cans -.........._..... 440 435 
99K2524 14-qt. Cream Cans -.................. 56 60 
99K2784 Family Spring Scales -_-_. a 1.65 1.50 
9K4376 3% x 3% Jap Loose Pin Butts nediamnain 24 25 
9K4029 Brass Bolt Pin Lock? - Kind aimed 56 50 
9K2630 14-in. Fiber Chair Seats ._____.._...._... 12 10 
9K5852 Assorted Tubular Rivets -_.._.....-.-__. 06 06 
99K6707 Iron Pattern Post Augers __............ 1.50 1.50 
99K6861 Spade Forks -.......-- eS 95 95 
Wire Nails, 5 pound package. charge price =vRESS 28 31 


Sears Roebuck & Co. do not fill orders for aails alone How would 
you like for your hardware dealer to refuse to sell nails unless 
you bought other goods at same time 








Seare 
Roeback Backleg « 
Price Price 

99K7825 % Manilla Rope, per foot .._...........8 09 $ 08 
 < "ee 75 
99K5664 First Grade Axes shims iddialde* Ge 1.50 
Sn Se Ce CD a ccnmascmenteces enemas Sane 2.00 
it ao aeesipinces tilanativiseen diltiinineneee 14 16 
9K5530 Steel Squares ........__- iin teeee ae 100 
9K5145 Nail Hammers iiaepmmeenioamaamese. ae 1.00 
 (. ( | ess 4.75 5.00 
32K4491 Cast Iron Tank Heaters .__...._.____- 6.75 725 
30K3442 25-Ilb Pail Axle Grease _............... 1.25 1.25 
48K3180 3-in. Conductor Pipe, 10 feet - ites 1.11 1.00 
48K3148 5-in. Eavetrough. 10 feet ..... __ ____- 111 1.00 
§K8538 Enght Day Alarm Clock....._........... 2.95 3.00 
1K1 Folding Chairs ...........__- —— 85 90 
37K3 Brass Linoleum Seam Binding, ‘per foot __- 08 05 
24K190 Blass Piated Extension Curtain Rods _.- 12 10 
79K7657% Coaster Wagon ._______- a 4.47 4.50 
79K6733% Boys Steel Wagon .____._. ________ 2.25 2.00 


9K2907 14-qt. Tin Pails... eneaee a 80 60 
9K4260 100 foot Sash Cord ___.____ _.- 1.05 1.00 
99K4500 25 feet Painted Screen Wire Cloth - -- 16.6 150 














Each day, mind you,—not each 
do a cash business esti- 


dollars. Many 


well worth while. 
week, 


mated 


month or year—they 
at two and one-half 
energetic retail hardware dealers have succeeded 
displacing the mail order house in rural communities 
to a great extent by the simple expedient of advertis- 
ing a few pertinent facts. 

The biggest drive in this campaign is launched when 


million 


the dealer prepares a comparative list to show that 
the catalog quotation is not lower than his price for 


the same quality article. Then as shewn in the ad 


reproduced herewith from the store paper of E. 


Hackly, Earl Park, Indiana, he brings up reinforce- 
ments which will brook no opposition—to wit: The 
f. o. b. Chicago or their ware- 


mail order prices are 


house, while the dealer’s prices are f. 0. b. home town. 
Furthermore, the retailer's profits are spent in the 


home community and help to improve conditions 
there, 
to the 


house will fill no orders alone for items on which they 


while the money paid to a catalog house is lost 


community forever. Then again, the mail order 


make a small profit. The dealer is willing to sell these 


items alone, but the catalog house will not sell them 


unless articles which net them a large profit are pur- 
With 


warriors as these the retailer has often been able to 


chased in addition. such valiant, irresistible 


win the day, and to insure continued success in this 
field he must keep persistently hammering away and 
emphasizing these facts to the people of his com- 
munity. 

x * 

The first advertisement we have seen for some time 
that is devoted exclusively to stove polish is the 3-inch, 
single column layout of the Moore & Kemple Hard- 
Lafayette, Indiana, appearing in ‘the 
Lafayette 
Although many re 


, tail hardware deal 

ac [ ers do not deem 

this item of suf 

Cf p li h importance 


Gives the kind of a 
polish that lasts. “i 
stands the 


10, 15 and 25c aot 
Moore & Kemple is: 


ware Company, 
Journal. 





ficient 
t 


interior, 


» feature in their 


window 
and newspaper ad 
vertising, this firm 
evidently under 
labor of 
housewife or 

how she in- 


dustriously applies 


‘ herself ‘ek in 

Hardware Co. '"! week 
«al ‘ ) 

keep her heating 


and cooking stoves spick and span in appearance. 


Stove polish is used so often, and there are so many 
varieties on the market that she who holds sway ovet 
the domain of the kitchen will naturally be pleased to 
learn that Black Silk Stove Polish, which “gives the 


kind of a polish that lasts,” can be pur hased in 10, 15 


Wherefore we ar 
Dut 
them lve 


and impelled to say 
to the 


have already 


25 cent sizes 


: * 7 
siteeatiene: (Jood work. no doubt they 


found that out for 


* ” * 


Our grand business is, not to see what lies dimly 


a distan-e, but to do what lies clearly at hand. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 











WARM AIR HEATER INSTALLATION CALLS 
FOR PAINSTAKING EFFORT. 





To a certain degree, unsatisfactory warm air heater 
installations are due primarily to incorrect estimating 
which results in specifying an apparatus that is too 
small for the purpose or is otherwise not suited. 
Inefficient operation is also caused in many instances 
by the householder’s ignorance of nature’s laws of 
combustion and heating, while at other times the fail- 
ure to satisfy may be ascribed to defective installation. 

Consequently the progress of the warm air heater 
business calls for three things: Proper estimating and 
proper installation on the part of the dealer, and proper 
education of the customer with regard to the care and 
operation of his heating plant. These are all the 
installer’s tasks and to accomplish them he must 
utilize his own experience and that of the manufac- 
turer, who is ever willing to lend a helping hand. 

One of the aids which should not be slighted is 
the catalog of the manufacturer. As a rule it contains 
information of vital importance, and all this is given 
to the installer just for the asking. To illustrate the 
valuable hints and suggestions thus offered, we cite 
herewith the “Furnace Suggestions” contained in the 
catalog of the Radiant Home Warm Air Heaters, 
which are manufactured by the Germer Stove Com- 
pany, Erie, Pennsylvania. They are all deserving of 


diligent study and application: 
FURNACE SUGGESTIONS. 
Size of Furnace. 


Always secure a furnace plenty large enough to do 
the work. The difference in the initial cost does not 
amount to very much, and while a small fire can be run 
in a large furnace just as economical as in a small one, 
leaving plenty of power margin for the extreme cold 
snaps, a large fire in a small furnace is very un- 
desirable. It does not circulate the proper amount of 
air, and overheats what air that does pass through it. 
making the air dry and unwholesome. Then much of 
the heat escapes up the chimney, as the furnace has to 
be under a constant draft, and the furnace itself is 
burnt up in a comparatively short time. To determine 
the size of furnace adaptable to the job, obtain the 
total number of cubic feet of air space to be heated. 
To this add from 10 per cent to 50 per cent, according 
to the conditions under which the furnace has to 
operate, that is, whether the house is old or new, 
brick or frame, and whether the house is protected by 
other houses or trees or is exposed to the prevailing 
cold winds in the winter. In planning to heat churches, 
large halls or schoolhouses always make a liberal 
allowance on account of the high ceilings and on ac- 
count of the fact that the furnace will probably not be 


operated all the time. 
Location of Furnace. 


The furnace should be located as near central to 








the space heated as possible to equalize the lengths of 
hot-air pipes. When not possible to locate exactly 
central, favor the sides exposed to the prevailing cold 
winds in winter which are generally the north and 
west. 

Mounting of Furnace. 

A substantial brick or concrete pit should be built, 
the depth of which should be at least twelve inches, 
The top of this pit should be just even with basement 
floor, and must be perfectly level, so that the furnace 
when mounted will fit properly. Mount the furnace 
complete before putting on casing. Cement all joints 
carefully as the furnace is mounted and be sure that 
the doors of the different furnaces are not mixed. 
Each door is fitted to its individual frame and each 
furnace is mounted, fitted and inspected before it 
leaves the factory. With each of certain series is 
furnished a sack of fire clay with which to pack the 
joint between the ash chest and lower half of fire pot. 
When all parts are bolted together the furnace will be 
plumb. After the furnace is mounted the bottom and 
foundation can be sealed up with cement, making a 
dust-tight arrangement. After all hot-air pipes are 
attached to casing, fill the top of casing with sand, 
preventing heat from radiating upward and forcing it 
into hot-air pipes. Where it is not desirable to build a 
pit, a- brick or concrete foundation, perfectly level. 
should be built and the foundation and bottom seated 
as above. 

Cold Air Pipe System. 

When a pit is used, a cement cold-air duct or 
ducts of the proper size, that is, with an area equal to 
the combined areas of all hot-air pipes, should be built 
opening into furnace pit and running from there 
across basement to meet the vertical cold-air duct or 
ducts. This horizontal duct should have a tight wood 
or metal cover, and the entire duct with cover should 
be even with basement floor. The merits of this ar- 
rangement are: No impediment to the free movement 
around furnace and basement floor, and an easy 
access to cold-air duct for cleaning purposes, which is 
desirable from a sanitary standpoint. When a pit is 
not used, the cold air pipe or pipes should enter into 
furnace casing by a round elbow (not square). We 
recommend two cold air pipes with their registers in 
opposite parts of the house, say front hall or near to 
stairs to second story, and in some rear room; the cold 
air pipes to enter the furnace from opposite sides. 
This gives a better circulation in the house and a better 
distribution of the cold air supply to the furnace. 

For residences the twin system of cold-air supply is 
the best practice, the main supply being taken from 
inside the house, and an auxiliary supply from a prop- 
erly screened outside cold-air box, generally located at 
the north or west side of house. In this arrangement a 
damper in the outside cold-air pipe will allow of its 
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being shut off entirely in extreme cold weather and 
opened up as the weather moderates. In the twin sys- 
tem the pipe or pipes for the inside cold air should 
have an area equal to the combined areas of all hot-air 
pipes ; the pipes for the outside cold air should be about 
one-quarter that size. When the cold-air supply is 
straight inside or straight outside the rule is as fol- 
lows: For outside supply, the cold-air pipe should 
have an area equal to three-fourths that of the com- 
bined hot air pipes; if inside supply, then the area 
should be entirely equal to the combined area of all 
hot-air pipes. Where cold air is taken from the outside 
there should be a slide in the cold-air box to regulate 
the amount of air admitted according to the outside 
temperature. For churches, halls and schoolhouses the 
cold-air supply should be from the inside, supple- 
mented by a good ventilating system. 

Warm-Air Pipe Syctem. 

As to the number of hot-air pipes that a furnace can 
carry, the rule is that the combined area of all hot-air 
pipes must not exceed the circulating capacity of 
furnace. To get this you take the area of space be- 
tween furnace and casing at the narrowest point, and 
to this add the area of any inside radiator circulation 
that the furnace may have. All hot-air pipes should 
have dampers in them, giving a full control of heat 
movements; they should be covered with asbestos 
paper, and should have a pitch of not less than one 
inch to the running foot; the more pitch a pipe has 
the better circulation and the less loss of heat by 
radiation. Care should be taken that the warm air 
register area is equal to that of the pipe, and they 
should not be placed on the cold or exposed side of 
the room. Always use floor registers when practical on 
the first floor. Upright pipes should be placed in inside 
partitions, when necessary to use outside partitions the 
pipes must be thoroughly insulated with asbestos to 
prevent chilling. If possible always run a riser to each 
room. 

Humidity. 

A most important thing, and one most generally 
neglected is the filling of the water pan. Health de- 
mands a certain amount of moisture in the air; about 
50 per cent saturation is the amount fixed by most 
authorities, while the average home will only show 
from 15 to 20 per cent. The result of this condition is 
generally known, but the cause. is seldom recognized. 
The drying out of furniture, the parched skin, the irri- 
tated throat, colds and all their subsequent possibilities 
can be traced to this condition. The lack of humidity is 
especially noticeable in the severe winter weather when 
houses are closed tight and the heating system is 
working to its.full capacity. Hot water and steam 
systems make no provision to supply the moisture 
removed by the heat, and many neglect to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity when offered by the warm 
air system. Care should be given the water pan at all 
times and especially so when firing heavily. 


“*e- 


For the manufacture of its steel specialties, the Ohio 
Blower Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has begun the 
erection of a new branch at Orville. Ohio, which in- 
cludes a foundry, toox1oo feet and a machine shop 
950x200 feet. 
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WIN DECISION IN PATENT SUIT. 


The Excelsior Steel Furnace Company, Chicago, 
manufacturers of warm air heaters, accessories, pipe 
and fittings, were on Thursday, October 25th, awarded 
the decision in their suit against the Charles Johnson 
Hardware Company, of Peoria, Illinois, for infringe- 
ment of their patents. The Federal Court of the 
Southern District of Illinois held valid the A. G. 
Scherer patent on a self-locking double wall pipe 
and ordered an injunction against the Peoria firm and 
an accounting for profits and damages. 


e- 


“COZY”? WARM HEATERS. 


A feature that especially appeals to the practical 
dealer when he examines the merits of “Cozy” warm 
air heaters is the fact that they can be adapted for 
either gas or coal—an important matter in these days 
of uncertain fuel deliveries and high prices. The big 
advantage of getting a fire “in a hurry” on a cold 
winter’s morning merely by a “turn of the wrist” 
makes a decided appeal to the buyer who is looking 


for convenience and economy. The gas ring fire pot 





Warm Air Heater Showing Gas Firepot, 


Also Grates in Ash Pit. 


Open Front 


“Cozy” 


that is furnished with each “Cozy” heater does the 
trick. 


door. 


Other advantages are the large ash pit and 
It is not necessary to be continually cleaning 
out the ashes. Dealers who are selling the “Cozy” 
warm air heaters are getting the business. A catalog 
Write for it to the 
Schill Brothers Company, Crestline, Ohio. 

oo 


SWISS PLAN TO CONSERVE FUEL. 


will give some interesting facts. 


The acute shortage of fuel in Switzerland is evi 
denced in the action of the Geneva cantonal authori 
ties. They are now requiring all persons who desire 
coal for immediate and winter use to submit a decla 
ration giving the number of persons in an apartment 
or dwelling which is to be heated, the number in the 
family, the number of rooms in the apartment or 
\ll of this 
information it is proposed to collate, and then issue 


number in 


dwelling, and the supply of coal on hand 


orders allotting coal in proportion to 


a family and the size of an apartment dwelling 


‘ 


The number of cubic meters of gas that may be con 


sumed by families is regulated on the same basis 
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These restrictions as to coal and gas will cause fam- 
ilies to content themselves with much less than they 
have been accustomed to use and many will have to 
turn to wood and electricity to augment their sup- 
plies. This condition signifies what the future may 
hold in store for the American houseowner if fuel is 
wasted in old or poorly-constructed heating and cook- 


ing apparatus. 
“ee — 


RECEIVES HONORARY MASONIC DEGREE. 


Walter Wimmer, manager of the Furnace Depart- 
ment of the Wrought Iron Range Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri, was one of the 15 Missourians, 6 of them 
residents of that city, who were given the honorary 
33rd Degree Scottish Rite Masonry by the Sovereign 
Grand Body of the Southern Jurisdiction which met 
in Washington, D. C., recently. Mr. Wimmer is well 
known in the warm air heating and sheet metal trades, 
and is an active worker for association interests. 

iieeecennniia 


SEEKS DATA ON WARM AIR HEATERS. 








To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD: 

I would like to know how best to heat my new resi- 
dence. Some dealers tell me that steam is best, others 
hot water, others warm air, and still others a combina- 
tion of hot water and warm air. I would like the opin- 
ion of experienced men. 

| have read your journal and have been much in- 
terested in articles on heating. 

I am sincerely yours, 

Wm. BowMAn. 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana, October 30, 1917. 

+++ 


SUCCESS WAITS UPON AMBITION. 


How far do you look ahead? Are you just jogging 
along, earning your pay, taking your income as it 
comes in, satisfied to save a little money each year 
and all the while to keep edging along toward the end? 
Or are you trying to accomplish something with your 
life, trying to get somewhere, trying to be somebody 
or something worth while? 

You either have an ambition to advance, or you are 
satisfied to stand still. If you have no ambition, excuse 
me for breaking into your slumbers. If you have 
ambition, let me encourage you to stick to your effort 
to climb. Not every one who climbs gets to the top, 
but the man who keeps climbing keeps getting nearer 
the top. The man who does not climb dies in the rut. 

Keep it in your mind that you are going to be some- 
thing more than an average business man, that you 
are going to get your head at least a little way above 
the heads of those around you. When you find your- 
self settling back, taking it easy, thinking that perhaps 
after all it is not worth while to struggle so hard to 
get ahead, just take a day or a week off and get out, 
away from home, in touch with some of the people 
who are doing the bigger things, living the lives of 
wider horizon. See what others are doing and how 
much worth while they deem it to keep trying to be 
something better. You will get a renewal of ambition 
in this way and come back determined to dig until you 
are firmly entrenched.—Anonymous. 





NOT ALL MEDICINES CURE BUSINESS. 


3efore you cut prices make certain that it is worth 
while. If you think price cutting is a medicine for 
business you will often find that the medicine is worse 
than the disease. 

Don’t under-estimate your overhead, for while a 
good guesser can guess profits, a wise business man 
takes pains to know them. 

How to get customers is one problem; keeping them 
is another, and getting them back when they have been 
lost is the hardest problem of all. When a man is 
unprogressive, a new idea is like a stone in his shoe— 
it hurts. 

Conducting a business without a cost system is 


about as safe as driving an automobile in a fog. 
“*e- 


INCREASES AREA OF HEAT RADIATING 
SURFACE BY CORRUGATIONS. 


The words “heating” and “cooling” have opposite 
Therefore, it strikes one as going too far 
a-field to look for 
help in a comparison of 
warm air heaters with 
air-cooled motors. 
Nevertheless, one 
get a good idea of the 
value of corrugations 
in the XXth Century 
Warm Air Heater, for 
example, by the flanges 
of an air-cooled motor, 
to which they corre- 
spond in some meas- 
ure. The flanges mul- 
If the surface of each side 


meanings. 


can 





XXth Century Warm Air Heater. 


tiply the area of radiation. 
of all the flanges of the motor were spread out into 
a continuous plane, the amount of ground which it 
This principle of 
securing the greatest possible radiating 
surface within the least possible amount of room is 
embodied in the Warm Air Heaters made by the XXth 
Century Heating and Ventilating Company, Akron, 
Ohio. It is claimed that the height of the feed section 
and the corrugation increase the radiating surface 
100 per cent in the type of warm air heater herewith 
illustrated. A catalog detailing the merits of their 
product is mailed to dealers and heating contractors 
by the XXth Century Heating and Ventilating Com- 
pany on request. 


would cover would be astonishing. 
extent of 


~~ 
2-eo 


WHEN THE NATION’S LIFE IS AT STAKE. 





“The American business man should have enshrined 
in his office the figure of a man in khaki. And when 
there is question as to the basis upon which he should 
deal with the government, whether he should take all 
the traffic will bear at a time when the nation’s life is 
at stake, let him cast his eyes towards that boy in uni- 
form and ask, ‘What would you do?’ We know the 
answer; that boy would say, ‘The sacrifice I make is 
one I expect my father to make.’ "—Honorable *rank- 
lin K. Lane. 











WRITES WAR=-TIME REVIEW OF HEATING 
AND COOKING BY GAS. 


The third and last article of the series comprising 
the war-time review of heating and cooking by gas, 
as noted in the Hardware Trade Journal, of England, 
concludes the résumé by citing the following list of 
suggestions for the installation of gas fires: 

ARRANGING A GAS FIRE INSTALLATION. 

In arranging for the installation of a gas fire the 
following precautions and suggestions may be found 
helpful : 

1. Select a fire of ample heating capacity for the 
room in question, taking into consideration the aspect 
ad- 
the 
are 


of the room, window space, outside walls, or walls 
joining draughty passages. Guide charts showing 
healing capacity of the various sizes of gas fires 
published by several makers and will be found of great 
assistance. In dealing with large rooms, a fire having 
a duplex burner is an advantage. 

2. Select, if possible, a pattern that will fit well the 
existing grate and harmonize with the surroundings. 
Aim at fixing the fire in such a manner that it will 
appear to be a part of the existing grate. 

3. See that the chimney is clean and clear of ob- 
struction and test the draught carefully by means of a 
candle flame or taper; the pull should be constant and 
steady. As the draught of chimneys varies greatly 
under different atmospheric conditions, it is wise to 
question the customer as to whether any trouble has 
been experienced when coal fires were in use, and, if 
so, under what atmospheric conditions. If occasional 
down-draughts with a certain direction of wind, a 
lobster back, revolving cowl fitted to the chimney-pot 
will usually remedy the trouble. If the chimney 
draught is sluggish, filling in the grate opening care 
fully with sheet iron will in most cases be sufficient to 
Should, however, the pull be still 


or 3 


correct the fault. 
weak, if the chimney construction will allow, a 2 
foot extension of flue should be carried up inside the 
chimney. 
the need or otherwise of filling in the grate opening 
with sheet iron, it-being contended that as modern gas 


There is a sharp division of opinion as to 


fires claim to discharge the whole of the products of 
combustion through the flue outlet, without the aid 
of chimney pull, the sheet iron is unnecessary, and in- 
deed a drawback, as it retards the ventilation of the 
apartment ; the writer, however, is, after many years of 
experience and careful observation, under varying 
conditions, still strongly in favor of the use of the 
sheet iron filling in every case, and knows many in 
stances in which customers who have fires fitted, both 
with and without the filling, have paid to have the 
latter refitted with sheet iron and firmly clipped back 
to the grate behind. 

In case of excessive pull, a restriction of the top of 
the chimney-pot will correct the error, but this should 
seldom be necessary, and if the fault is only apparent 
when high winds prevail, the draught being generally 
normal, it should not be attempted. 

4. Arrange for a supply pipe of adequate capacity 
and avoid temporary connections. 

5. Fill in the grate opening with sheet iron, using 
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special care in fitting at the base, as a keen draught 
under the base of the filling will, in some cases, espe- 
cially when high winds prevail, exert a syphonic action 
on the flames, with the result that the radiants do not 
become fully incandescent and the efficiency of the fire 
is thereby impaired. 

6. Tix the fire well back and clip same to the ex 
isting grate (loose bars and canopy having been re- 
moved prior to filling in the opening and flue secured 
to nozzle by means of 3/16 bolt and nut). 

7. Carefully adjust fire so that the radiants shall 
become fully incandescent without flames appearing 
above the top; maintaining as high a degree of aera- 
tion as possible with silent flames. 

8. Test the fire for the detection of 


waste gases 


that may be escaping from under the canopy, espe- 
cially at the corners where the influence of cross 
draughts is liable to cause trouble. 

“*e- 


ENGLISH ARMY OFFICER LAUDS SYSTEM 
OF HEATING AND VENTILATION. 


An inexpensive but reliable system of combined 
warm air heating and ventilation, of a novel design 
on hygienic principles, is commended by Lieutenant 
H. H. Hancock of the Royal Engineers of [ngland. 
The salient features of this system are described as 
follows: 

|. The apparatus is constructed with two spiral 
diaphragms set apart so as to allow for an expansion 
chamber between them for the warm air after pass 
ing round the first spiral, which tends to minimize 
friction and allows for an easy passage, with a min 
imum or imperceptible force through the second 
spiral, into the apartment to be heated and ventilated. 

2. Outside atmospheric forces on buildings are 
cut off by the use of this system on account of the 
tendency of the air to move all the time in the diree- 
tion of the register leading direct from the outside of 
the building to the apparatus. The air has only just 
sufficient time to take up the correct temperature be- 
fore passing to the inside of the building, consequent 
on the short distance of travel. 

3. The construction of the apparatus admits of a 
large saving in fuel, as the air passes through an an 
nular chamber to take up heat, and it is not affected 
by the colder atmospheric forces coming into contact 
with it. 

The apparatus is protected on the outside by suit 
able non-conducting material to retain the heat, and 
in this way no loss of heat is occasioned or extra fuel 
wasted in keeping up a certain temperature. The ap 
paratus is isolated from all contaminating influences 

It is very important to note that the apparatus woul: 


serve a very useful purpose in cooling the atmospher 


in buildings in very warm weather. This can be ac 
complished by keeping the jacket of the apparatus 
full of cold water. The apparatus is protected from 
the direct effect of cold in the winter and from the 
sun's rays in the summer. 

In railway coaches, where space is very limited, 
this apparatus would serve the same purpose as im 
buildings, and would be a boon to all rai! travelers. 
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PATTERNS FOR STACK BREECHING. 


BY 0. W. KOTHE. 

Now and then the trade craftsman must run a vent 
stack up the side of the building, and from the base- 
ment two smaller pipes are tapped into it on the bot- 
tom. Instead of the Y-branch, a transition similar to 
that as shown in this drawing may be used. You will 
observe that the oblong-to-round fitting is straight on 
one side so as to hug the 
wall. The two lower fit- 
tings are round on the 
ends, and form sharp cor- 
ners on the inside. The 
whole drawing can be laid 
out as follows: 

The front and side ele- 
vations are only drawn to 





PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 














Next pick line O-3 from true lengths, and using points 
2 as center, cross arcs in point 3. Now pick the space 
2-4 from plan, and using 2 in pattern as center, strike 
small arcs as at 4. Repeat and pick line O-4 from 
diagram and using the new points 3 as center, cross 
arcs in point 4. Repeat this process until the points 
7 and 8 are established. 

The same operation is continued for the front half 
", P-3/, 


of pattern “B,” only the true lengths as P-2’, 


1: PATTERN B 














give a better idea of the 
problem; the plan is suf- 
ficient for a working draw- 
ing. So first draw that 
to the required size, -di- 




















viding the half circles into 
equal numbering 
your points and drawing 


spaces, 


lines from one point to the 


other, thus forming  tri- 


angles. Note that the tri- 
angular lines 1-2-3-4-5, 
etc., also 1’-2’-3’-4’, etc., 





as 
\ \ 
sip. vie wi} { 


TRUE. {| 


it 





\ 








to 8, are the base lines for 
the oblong-to-round fitting. 
To get these true lengths, 
draw a line at right angles, 
or in this case we use a 
side elevation, where O-P 
is the height. Then we 
pick the lines of the inside 
from the plan and set them 
over on the base line from 
point P, as P-2-3-4-5, etc. 
To avoid confusion, the 
longer lines are placed on 
top, as O-2’-3’-4’, etc. The 
slant lines drawn are the 
true lengths for the pattern. In the same way, the true 
lengths are set out for the lower transition piece. The 
lines A-a-b-c-d are set over as N-a-b-c-d. The dis- 
tance N-M is the height and gives us our true lengths. 
To set out the pattern for the inside or side “A,” 
draw any line as 2-2 to equal 2-d in plan. With di- 
viders, pick true lengths 0-2 and strike and cross arcs 
in point I using points 2 as center. Set ancther pair 
of dividers equal to the space 1-3 in plan and using 
point 1 in pattern as center strike small are as at 3. 

















PAT TERN. FOR M-N 


Development of Patterns for Stack Breeching. 


P-4’, etc., are used in establishing each new center. 
Laps for riveting must be allowed on all seams. 

To set out the pattern for the lower transition piece, 
we work from the inside out and around. This 1s 
similar to a square-to-round ; drawing a line equal to 
A-B in plan as shown in pattern. Using the true 
length N-a and using A and B as centers, strike and 
cross arcs in point a. Continue in the usual way of 
triangulation until the points d are established. Then 
pick the base line B-2’ and using A and B as centers, 
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strike arcs as at 2. Then with the height N-M using 
das center, cross arcs in point 2. Draw your line and 
syuare out line 2-8. Measure off a quarter of the cir- 
cumference on this line and draw your lines parallel 
and at right angles and you will have the pattern for 
the lower transition piece. Sufficient material for 
clasping them together in the center must be allowed 


as shown in the front view. 
“*e- 


SPARKS FROM ACROSS THE STREET BURN 
HOLES IN LOUIS LIPPA’S ROOF. 


Diffusing gloom as thickly as a warship spreads its 
smoke screen, Louis Lippa came into the corner cigar 
store this morning as cross as a bear. 

“Gosh all fish hooks! Lou,” exclaimed his chum 
Sanford Cowan at the sight of the dismal one’s expres- 
sion. “You look as if you had spent the night in the 
morgue reading the Lamentations of Jeremiah to the 
keeper.” 

“Cheer up, old top!” he comforted. 
in the sky the sun is shining, somewhere the—” 

“Can the copybook chatter, Sanford,” savagely in- 
terrupted Lippa. 

“Gee, you’ve got a sweet disposition this morning— 
like a boil on the back of a prizefighter’s neck at the 


““Somewhere 


. 4 i alia ’ 





Roof Protected with Cortright Metal Shingles. 


end of the seventh round,” was Cowan’s soothing 
retort. 

“Hold on, gentlemen,” interposed the cigar clerk. 
“Get your cigars lighted and then maybe 

“He’s right, Sanford,” said Lou, with somewhat of 
a return to his usual good humor. 

“The fact is,” he explained after both cigars were 
glowing, “I had an experience last night that would 
make an archangel cuss a blue streak.”’ 

“You know that bungalow that I built as a surprise 
for Dorothy—a sort of a wedding gift to be deeded 
to her at the end of our honeymoon. Well, I went out 
there last evening to look around.” 

“What do you think had happened during the day?” 
he asked in woebegone tones. 

‘Without waiting for an answer, he went on: 

“A lot of sparks from a fire across the street burned 
about a dozen holes in the roof of my bungalow. The 
worst of it is that it rained during the evening. When 
I got there, I found little pools of rainwater on the 
hardwood floor of the dining room.” 

“Gee, that’s tough luck,” said Sanford with genuine 
sympathy. 

“Yes,” assented Lou, “and to add to my misery I 
learned that it would be a week before I can get the 
grade of shingles I want for repairs.” 

“Jumping Jehosophat!” exclaimed Cowan with sud- 
den animation. “I’ve just thought of a way out of 
all your trouble, Lou. Do the job all over again. Make 
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it a worthwhile surprise for Dorothy by having the 
whole roof of the bungalow covered with Cortright 
Metal Shingles.” 

“They can be put on over the wooden shingles,” he 
added, “and you may bet your sweet life that no sparks 
can burn holes in them.” 

“IT saw a book or catalog describing the whole busi- 
ness in my uncle’s office a day or two ago,” he said. 
“He's in the same building where you work, Lou. Go 
in and ask him to lend it to you. I’m sure about the 
It’s the Cortright Metal Roofing Company of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.” 

“Thanks for the tip, Sanford,” said Lippa. 


name: 


“Til 
certainly follow it up before the day is over.” 
~*e- 


MANSFIELD SHEET & TIN PLATE COMPANY 
OPEN NEW PLANT. 


The new six-mill plant of the Mansfield Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company, Mansfield, Ohio, has just been put in 
to operation. It is expected to give employment to 
about 1,300 men, and to have an output of approxi- 
One of the two build- 
ings comprising the plant contains the six-hot mills, 
The 


other structure houses the cold-roll and finishing de- 


mately 7,000 tons per month. 
four roughing mills and the bar department. 


Each has a standard lean-to, the overall 
feet. 
is complete and modern in every respect. 
BUREAU OF STANDARDS TO INSTALL A 
SHEET ROLLING MILL. 


partments. 


measurements being 530 x 225 The equipment 


The Bureau of Standards at Washington has taken 
bids for the installation of a sheet rolling mill as the 
first unit of what will probably be a complete plant 
for experiments in manufacturing steel, aluminum, 
copper and other metal products. According to Paul 
1D. Merica, assistant physicist at the bureau, an elec- 
tric furnace of the Heroult type, a steam hydraulic 
press of from 150 to 300 pounds pressure, an electric 
melting furnace, a draw bench, and a foundry for the 
non-ferrous metals are contemplated in the general 
plan. 

“We desire’ to get the maximum flexibility in not 
only this sheet mill but in all other units we may in 
stall,” says Dr. Merica. “We are especially desirous 
of having advice of experienced steel manufacturers 
and other metal producers in showing us just how to 
We 


Just when these additions will 


lay out our plant and how to get this flexibility. 
want a modern plant. 
be made I cannot say definitely, but it is our hope that 
we may have our plant well under way early next 
summer.” 

feet, 
erected, in which the units will be installed as provided. 


A concrete building, 200x66 is now being 


cee 


FINDS AMERICAN ARTISAN VALUABLE. 
To AMERICAN |ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

In renewing my subscription I want to tell you that 
I am well satisfied with your valuable publication. I 
am a railroad sheet and iron worker and | find that 
WittrAM Haas. 


1Q17. 


it helps me in my work. 
srooklyn, New York, October 27, 
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AND STEEL INSTITUTE HOLDS 
MEMORABLE MEETING IN 
CINCINNATI. 


IRON 


More than five hundred members of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, representing a combined 
capital of about three billion dollars, attended its 
Thirteenth General Meeting at the Sinton Hotel in 
Cincinnati on Friday, October 26th. Patriotism ran 
flood-tide at the session, and the nation’s greatest steel 
magnates concentrated their energies on plans for win- 
ning the great world war. 

At the morning conference the leading speaker was 
Judge Elbert H. Gary, head of the United States 
Steel Corporation, who delivered a memorable address 
on the relation of our steel output to the conclusion of 
“To win the war,” he said, “our Govern- 
There is no 


the war. 
ment must have steel and more steel. 
room for disloyalty in America. It is clear we must 
prepare ourselves for a long and uninterrupted continu- 
ance of hostilities. The foe is strong and desperate. 
It must be overcome by physical strength and endur- 
ance.” 

Following this and other inspiring addresses, Judge 
Gary, who is also president of the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute, asked all to stand who were willing to make sac- 
rifices, forget prices, and devote all their energies to 
support the administration and help win the war by 
getting every pound of steel possible from their plants. 
Every man in the room promptly responded, and the 
pledge was made with great enthusiasm. 

When the regular program was started, Daniel B. 
Meacham of Rogers, Brown & Company, welcomed 
the members of the Institute to the Queen City, fol- 
lowing which several technical papers were presented 
and discussed. S. S. Wales of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, spoke on “Recent Installations of 
Large Electric Motors in Rolling Mills,” and W. 
Vernon Phillips of the Perry Buxton Doane Company, 
Philadelphia, speaking on “Iron and Steel Scrap,” em- 
phasized the necessity of utilizing all possible waste 
metal io help win the war. ; 

In the afternoon the chief speaker was Joseph G. 
Butler, Jr., vice-president of the Brier Hill Steel 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio, who portrayed the evo- 
lution of the industry in his paper entitled “Fifty 
Years of Iron and Steel.’ Henry F. Pope, president 
of the National Malleable Castings Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, spoke on “Malleable Iron and Its Uses,” 
and Eugene P. Thomas, president of the United States 
Steel Products Company, New York City, took up the 
financial side of the steel industry in his address on 
“The Export Trade as Affected by the War.” 

The day was aptly concluded by a dinner in the 
ballroom of the hotel. Judge Gary presided as toast- 
master, and again steel men from all sections of the 
country pledged their undivided support to the Gov- 
ernment. On Saturday the guésts were entertained 
by the Cincinnati Committee, and visited several of the 
large factories and tool works that consume large 
amounts of steel. 


= 
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Kindness is a language that the deaf can hear and 
Everybody appreciates it. 


the dumb can understand. 





SHEET MAKERS MEET IN PITTSBURGH. 


A general meeting of the sheet metal trade was held 
at the William Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh on Tuesday, 
October 30th, a curious note of which was the invita- 
tion extended to non-members as well as members 
of the National Association of Sheet and Tin Plate 
Manufacturers. Meetings of the sheet manufacturers 
are not uncommon, as the Association regularly holds 
a meeting on the first Tuesday of each month, but this 
meeting was of interest because it antedated the regu- 
lar monthly meeting by a week and because it repre- 
sented a departure from the program formulated by 
the sheet makers about the time the government prices 
on unfinished steel were announced. 


“*e- 


TO COLLECT STATISTICS ON METALS. 


George Otis Smith, director of the United States 
Geological Survey, announces that the Survey has 
been requested by the War Industries Board to collect 
weekly statistics of production stocks and commit- 
ments from producers of copper, lead and zinc, and 
other information desired. Such statistics, now being 
collected, are confidential and for the use of the Gov- 
ernment only. No report will be published unless the 
producers desire such publication. 


— eo 


GIVE MONEY FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Kight states which have complied with the require- 
ments of Smith-Hughes Vocational Education Act by 
submitting plans for the promotion of vocational edu- 
cation and agreeing to match every federal dollar with 
money publicly raised by the state or local community, 
are in receipt of the first allotment of government 
money provided for in the law. The grants total $423,- 
532, having been distributed as follows: Arizona, 
$15,000; Arkansas, $27,488; California, $39,544; 
Maine, $15,000; New York, $154,209; Pennsylvania, 
$127,310; Utah, $15,000; Texas, $29,974. The total 
available for use in vocational education during the 
current fiscal year is $1,800,000. 


>. 
-oo 


SET RULES FOR EXPORT OF TIN PLATE. 





The War Trade Board, upon recommendation of 
its Bureau of Imports and of the Committee on the 
Conservation of Tin Plate, makes the following re- 
sponse to inquiries concerning applications for license 
to export tin plate: 

1. No licenses will be granted for the exportation 
of tin plate for use for any other purpose than as 
food containers, except on satisfactory evidence that 
the plate will be used in such a way as to contribute 
to the military needs of the nations at war with Ger- 
many and her allies. 


2. As to applications for license to export tin plate 
to be used as food containers, preference will be given 
to those cases in which satisfactory evidence is pre 
sented that the food to be packed will be for the use 
of the nations at war with Germany and her allies. 
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THE ART OF SOLDERING. 


BY A WORKING TINSMITH. 

The art of soldering, understood by the general pub- 
lic not at all, by the great army of dabblers but little 
better, and even by many self-styled “experts” but im- 
perfectly, 1s so easy of acquirement, if the correct 
methods are adopted, that it is the writer’s intention 
to give a few hints which it is hoped may be helpful 
to those tinsmiths who, in these days of stress and 
paucity of skilled men, are unable to cope with repair 
work. 

Have you ever watched a skilled man run his solder 
ing iron round the bottom or down the seam of a tin 
kettle, oil flask, or similar article? Just a run round 
with the flux brush, then a drop of solder taken on to 
the point of the iron from a cake of solder (of which 
more anon), then the iron run—yes, that’s the word— 
run round the bottom or down the seam, as the case 
may be, and the job is finished. Just 
done in the time it takes you to draw a breath or so; 
First 


Easy, isn’t it? 


so easy that you are sure you can do it yourself. 
try. 

After you have had your try you come to the con- 
clusion that it isn’t so easy as it looks. Nor is it—not 
by a long way. But still I maintain that it is easy. | 
have in mind two slips of boys, one of them just 
turned fourteen, who, the other day, between them 
soldered the bottoms of 18 dozen oval pocket flasks 
with only three leakages. Every boy isn’t capable of 
doing that ; | have had heart-breaking experiences with 
dullards, whose training I have been tempted to give 
up in despair. 

A good workman can put up with indifferent tools 
if need be, but he prefers the perfect variety; and to 
the beginner these last are absolutely essential. My 
first duty, therefore, shall be to show the aspiring tin 
man how to furnish himself with a kit. And a modest 
kit it is, truly! Just a pair of copper irons, a dish 
of flux, brush, solder, and solder “box.” The irons, 
being the most important item, naturally claim our at 
tention first: 3% inches of 114 inch square copper bar 
drawn out to a point, fitted with a shank of 34-inch 
square iron also drawn to a point makes an ideal iron, 
not too heavy nor too light. Total length should be 
not more than 12 inches, and the weight will be about 
2 pounds. Beware of fixed handles, as these get too 
hot for comfort. A loose handle can be made as firm 
as the fixed variety by giving a light tap on the bench 
(just as you tighten a hammer head), and it keeps 
cool and is pleasant to use, owing to never being left 
near the fire. Of course, where a gas fire is used | 
would myself prefer the fixed handle. 


|: > qo 


Figure 1 shows iron and handle. 








Fig. 1. 


You require two 
‘rons, one to be heating while the other is being used. 
Anyone who is lucky enough to have a piece of bar 
copper, or astute enough to procure it in these days of 
restrictions and Controllers, should get his blacksmith 
to make the irons. But remember, there are black- 
smiths and blacksmiths. 


Most of them are so accus- 
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tomed to heating iron white hot that the chances are 
they will do the same to the copper, and then—*\\ nere 
Think 


are your copper irons? Aye, where are they ? 


not of them.”” They are utterly ruined. Impréss upon 
the man of muscle that a dull red heat is all that is 
required ; it will work quite easily with that. 

In my opinion, the handiest form you can have your 
solder is in a cake about 8 inches square. Melt down a 
inch ladle 


few sticks of any old scrap solder in a 4-'% 
and run it on a flat metal plate (a necessity in every 


workshop) to the desired shape. Now we acquire 

















; the solder box. Cut a 
nN P piece of 22 wire gauge 
black sheet 12 inches 
square, take a 14-inch 
notch out of each cor- 
ner, and turn the four 
sides square up. Cut 
another piece 124 
< S inches by 15 inches. 
aed cols This requires to be 
Fig. 2. 


notched differently, as 


riveted corners are necessary. Notch as shown in lig 
ure 2, turn up at sides as formerly, turn over laps and 
rivet. Now take a piece of fairly strong 1'4-inch 


hoop 11 inches long, punch a hole at each end, and 


\— 


of solder to fit snugly. 


bend over Figure 3 to fit largest 








box, to which it is now riveted, 


leaving sufficient space between 


Fig. 3. ae 

ties hoop and inside box for the cake 
The space at back traps the 
scrap which accumulates, while a few 1t-inch holes in 


inside box serve the same purpose. ligure 4 shows 


box and solder complete. 


Now for the flux. 


| know I am treading on delicate 


You 


ground here. 


know the saying, 
“Many men, many 
minds.” Many — old 


time tinsmiths prefer 





powdered resin; in the 








workshop where | 
Fig. 4. served my apprentice 
ship practically nothing else was used. This flux has 
a lot to recommend it, its strongest point being that 
with its use there is no danger of subsequent corro 
sion. As, however, it is useless for repair work, we 
will leave it out of account for the present 
To read some flux advertisements one would think 
that skill in handling a soldering iron counted for 
The 


proverbial grain of salt is taken with advantage here. 


nothing. You apply the flux and it does the rest. 


Personally, | prefer any of the soldering solutions put 
up in liquid form by several firms. It is handy, clean, 
speedy, and easily applied. 

If you happen to have any scrap zinc you can make 
a perfectly satisfactory flux for yourself. Get an 
carthenware jar, into which pour half a pint of spirits 
of salt (hydrochloric acid), throw in much zine as 
it will dissolve, and leave till quite cold. This opera 
tion requires to be done in the open or under an open 
chimney, as the fumes given off are not of the pleasant 


est. Strain through a piece of cloth or blotting paper, 
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add as much water as you have spirits, and, behold! 
you have a perfect flux. 

For your brush take 6-inch brass or copper tube 4 
inch inside, wrench a wad of hair out of an old sweep- 
ing brush, insert about % inch into tube, flatten the 
end and trim up with scissors. Now we require a file 

—not a new one; a half-worn one will be, better. 
Why? Because a new file, unless very lightly used, 
will tear down your irons to very diminutive dimen- 
sions in a very short time; whereas you want to keep 
them as near their original size and shape for as long 
as you can. Even a half-worn file will wear them 
down quicker than you would like. I only wish I had 
the value of all the copper I have seen filed into solder 
boxes in my pocket at the present moment. 

Now our equipment is complete, but you have only 
a hazy idea of how to put it to practical use. In my 
next I shall endeavor to enlighten you by tackling a 
few simple soldering problems, thus putting you on 
the high-road to—no, not to fortune; a tin cobbler 
never dies rich unless he has some other source of in- 
come—but to making your equipment, plus knowledge 
acquired, a real money-maker on a modest scale. 








SAYS GOOD WORK NEEDS GOOD TOOLS. 





There is nothing sensational in the statement that 
twa and two make four. It is one of the simplest 


sd facts of arithmetic. But it 
= ua © 


has to be learned before the 





pupil can go into’ higher 
mathematics. In like man- 
ner, good tools constitute one 
of the simplest needs of tin- 
They must be ac- 





smithing. 


Skylight Gearing Devicesciyired before the mechanic 
Made by H. Weiss & F 
Company. can make progress in the 


higher branches of the craft. An established reputa- 
tion for excellence of material and accuracy of work- 
manship is always a reliable guide when making pur- 
chases of tools, machinery, and related supplies. This 
is the argument advanced with much reason by H. 
Weiss and Company, 18 Cliff Street, New York City, 
in support of their line of tinsmiths’ tools, supplies, and 
sheet metal working machinery. Users of their tools, 
skylight gearing devices, and other products are said 
to be thoroughly satisfied with their durability and 
service. 


“e+ 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Aluminum Solder. 
From E. W. Hesselschwerdt, Philo, Illinois. 
I would like to know who makes aluminum solder. 


Ans.—Aluminum Metal and Alloys Corporation, 105 
East 29th street, New York City; L. B. Allen Com- 
pany, 4517 North Lincoln street, Chicago ; and George 


E. Roesch, 386 New York street, Aurora, Illinois. 
Address of the Meyercord Company. 
From the Brouillet Sheet Metal Works, 271 Iowa Street, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


Can you give us the address of The Meyercord 
Company of Chicago, manufacturers of transfer orna- 
ments ? 


Ans.—133 West Washington Street. 






Stove Pipe Registers. 
From W. W. Martin, Tarpon Springs, Florida. 

Please tell me where I can get stove pipe registers. 

Ans.—Adams Company, Dubuque, Iowa ; Loetscher 
Ryan Manufacturing Company, Dubuque, lowa; and 
Stover Manufacturing & Engine Company, 719 Fast 
Street, Freeport, Illinois. 

Junk Iron. . 
From E. W. Hesselschwerdt, Philo, Illinois. 

Kindly advise who buys country mixed junk iron. 

Ans.—S. Birkenstein and Sons, 377 West Ontario 
Street; Great Western Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany, 41st and Wallace Streets; H. Kramer and Com- 
pany, 730 South Canal Street; and Monroe Iron and 
Metal Company, 15 South Peoria Street; all Chicago. 

Combination Gas and Coal Ranges. 
From L. Yolles, 363 Queen Street, West, Toronto, Ontario. 
Canada. 

Will you please advise who makes combination gas 
and coal ranges ? 

Ans.—A. B. Stove Company, Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan; Born Steel Range Company, Cleveland, Ohio: 
Danville Stove and Manufacturing Company, Dan- 
ville, Pennsylvania; Foster Stove Company, Ironton, 
Ohio; Germer Stove Company, Erie, Pennsylvania: 
Globe Stove and Range Company, Kokomo, Indiana: 
Graff Furnace Company, 107 East 29th Street, New 
York City; Ringen Stove Company, Division Ameri 
can Stove Company, 825 Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Elbow Turning Wheels. 
From E. St. John, Walkerton, Indiana. 

Kindly let me know who makes elbow turning 
wheels for use on the regular burring machines. 

Ans.—Betrsch and Company, Cambridge City, In 
diana ; Friedly-Voshardt Company, 733 South Halsted 
Street, Chicago; Niagara Machine and Tool Works. 
Buffla“o New York; Peck, Stow and Wilcox Com 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio; C. DeWitt Wagner, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; and H. Weiss and Company, 20 Clift 
Street, New York City. 

Dies For Stamping Light Sheet Metal. 
From M. W. Duffy, Wyoming, Illinois. 

Please advise who makes dies for light sheet metal 
stamping. 

Ans.—Hoeft and Company, 1600 West Kinzie 
Street; Monarch Tool and Machine Company, 1901 
South Western Avenue; and Walsh Press and Die 
Company, 4709 West Kinzie Street; all of Chicago: 
and Niagara Machine and Tool Works, Buffalo, New 
York. 





ITEMS. 





The Schlueter Manufacturing Company, St. Louts, 
Missouri, is making plans for a two-story galvanizing 
shop and warehouse. 

The Tri-City Steel Company, 2021 Railway Build- 
ing, St. Louis, Missouri, recently incorporated with a 
capital stock of $1,000,000 and will build a rolling mill 
to cost $100,000. The superintendent is J. A. Hyle. 

Word of his appointment as one of five members 
of the Advisory Committee of the Ohio Fuel Admin- 
istration has been received by Rollin C. Steese, direc- 
tor and former general manager of the Brier Hill 
Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 
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1,243,710. Razor-Strop Holder. Henry T. Childress 
Hallettsville, Tex. Filed May 9, 1917. 

1,243,786. T-Square. George H. White, Greeley, Colo. 
Filed May 9, 1917. 

1,243,799. Screw. Carl H. Bissell, Syracuse, N. Y., as- 
signor to Crouse-Hinds Company, Syracuse, N. Y. Filed 
Aug. 18, 1913. 

1,243,823. Culinary Vessel. Wesley E. Dunkle, Seattle, 
Wash. Filed Oct. 19, 1916. 

1,243,841. Washdrainer. Marie Larsen, Jamaica, N. Y. 
Filed May 13, 1915 

1,243,845. Cork-Extractor. John J. Lyons, Brookline 
Mass. Filed Mar. 21, 1916. 

_ 1,248,861. Wrench. Charles A. Olson and Claude H. 
Toombs, Geneva, Ill. Filed June 12, 1916. 

_ 1,243,880. Detachable Handle for Utensils. Robert F. 
Salisbury, New Kensington, Pa. Filed June 19, 1915. 

1,243,881. Fishing-Float. Thurlow E. Sanford and Fay 
Jackson, Milan, Mich. Filed June 30, 1915. 

1,243,882. Driving Mechanism. William H. Sargent, St. 
Louis, Mo., assignor to Wayne Manufacturing Company, St 
Louis, Mo. Filed Dec. 23, 1915. 

1,243,884. Wire-Clamp for Fence-Posts. James P. Smith, 
Boonville, Ind. Filed May 28, 1915. 

1,243,931. Gate-Support. Thomas R. Greene, Texarkana, 
Ark. Filed Sept. 28, 1916. 

1,243,940. Wire-Stretcher. Walter K. Houser, Spotts- 
wood, Va. Filed Sept. 22, 1916. 

1,243,943. Smokeless Fuel - Economizer. Charles W. 
Johns, Jerseyville, Ill. Filed May 22. 1917. 

1,243,952. Safety Door-Lock. Julius Kish, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Filed April 7, 1917. 

1,243,983. Combined Lock and Alarm. Anton Sasiadek, 
Mosinee, Wis. Filed March 2, 1917. 

, 1,244,064. Permutation-Lock. John Harrison Mattice, 
Clyde. Kans. Filed March 15, 1917. 

. 1,244,069. Animal-Trap. Ernest L. Neuneker, near 
Bushnell, Ill. Filed April 21, 1917. 

1,244,095. Razor - Stropper. Walter Sanford Jones, 
Athens, Ga. Filed Jan. 17, 1917. 

. 1,244,130. Pilot-Light for Gas-Burners. Louis Rasch, 
New York, N. Y., assignor of one-third to George W. Dick- 
‘rman, New York, N. Y. Filed Jan. 2, 1917. 
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1,244,166. Trap. Jones M. Bragg, Electric, N. C. Filed 


Mar. 12, 1917. 

1,244,172. Wrench. Hubert Tar’Bush, 
assignor of one-half to George Robert 
Ohio. Filed Oct. 26, 1914. 

1,244,198. Damper-Lock and Indicator 
Glen Cove, N. Y. Filed Mar. 15, 1917. 

1,244,213. Washing-Machine. William 
York, N. Y. Filed May 25, 1916 

1,244,227. Reamer. Frank P. Miller, 
Filed Noy. 22, 1916, 

1,244,229. Mail-Box for Rural [ree 
Harold Leroy Moon, Fairmount, N. D. Fil 

1,244,246 Combined Coal and Ga I 


Rockman, Philadelphia, Pa. Original application filed Sept 


17, 1914, Serial No. 862,137. Divided and thi 
May 6, 1915. 

1,244,264. Lock. Henry G. Voight, Ne 
assignor to Sargent & Company, New Hav 
June 12, 1916. 

1,244,279. Strop or Sharpener for Raz 


Gustav A. Bader, Rochester, N. Y. Filed J: 
Holdes Charles 


1,244,302. Double-Cutting-Planer-Too!l 
H. Dunsford, Cleveland, Ohio. Filed eb. I 

1,244,341. Basket for Lawn-Mowe: 
Pasadena, Cal. Filed Dec. 19, 1916. 

244,344. Lawn-Weeder klwood 
burg, Pa. Filed Jan. 31, 1917. 

1,244,357. Collapsible Camp-Grate 
Long Beach, Cal. Filed Dec. 6, 1916. 

244,364. Lock-Latch. Eugene Paquette 
Filed Feb. 13, 1917. 


1,244,395. Carrier for Casseroles and Other Hot Food 


Containers. Louis Wojidkow, Brooklyn, 
New York Stamping Company, Brookly: 
10, 1917. 


1.244.404. Padlock-Shield. Louis B. Anke 


Filed May 22, 1917. 


1,244,446. Oven-Shelf. Henry L. Franklis 


pher C. Bragg, Huntington, W. Va. Filed 


1,244,799. Lock Emil A. Christoph, Cl 


signor, by direct and mesne assignments, t 
Company, Chicago, Ill Filed Mar. 9, 191! 


2. 
vs 


w Britain, Conn., 


41 







































1,244,227 


fe VA, 


Lakewood, Ohio, 
irker, Lakewood, 


Madison Ham, 
. Hunt, New 
Meadville, Pa 
Delivery Routes 
ed Mar. 29, 1917 
anue Soren ( 


s application filed 


en, Conn. Filed 


ors or the Like 
ill 7 1917 


), 191% 
Samuel Koehlh, 


lLLeamat Ilarri 
lhe | Moore 
Hol oke, Mass 
Y.. assignor to 
Filed Fe 
Pilden, Il 
and Christo 
a 1917 


Il., as 


Kine Lock 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








BELIEF STRONGER THAT BOARD WILL 
FIX NO MORE STEEL PRICES. 





In view of the promise of steel producers that prices 
of steel products would be regulated on the price basis 
of iron ore, pig iron, and steel articles already fixed by 
the Government, a member of the War Industries 
Board is credited as stating that the Board would leave 
the matter of price adjustment to the trade. The trend 
of events continues to show that the Government is 
taking a minor position in price fixing. 

Through a sub-committee of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, a list of extras to apply to bars, shapes 
and plates has been announced, and conferences are 
now heing held in New York to settle finally the price 
question on steel products which have not been fixed. 
Indications are that the uncertainty attending the situ- 
ation will soon be cleared, the entire movement show- 
ing that a real spirit of confidence is placed in repre- 
sentatives of the steel makers. Accordingly the trade 
may expect schedules of prices with spreads propor- 
tionate to those of the levels already established. 

The suggestion of the Federal Trade Commission 
as to a possible abrogation of contracts has elicited a 
sweeping protest from the industry and from business 
in general at so revolutionary a proposal. The strong- 
est argument against this move is that it is unneces- 
sary as 2n aid to the Government in securing material, 
nor will it insure a fairer distribution of the restricted 
tonnage open to private consumers. 

Makers of finished steel are having more liberal 
sales, and prices are gradually dropping to levels 
which are believed _to mark a new maximum. Blue 
and box annealed sheets are now obtainable at 3 cents 
per pound less than late in September, and galvanized 
sheets and tin mill products at 2 cents less. The tend- 
ency is also indicated by the falling of cold rolled strip 
steel from 9 to 7 cents per pound on government 
business, and the sale of several thousand tons of 
rivets at $5 to $7 below regular quotations. 


STEEL. 

Susiness on steel bars in the Chicago district has 
been somewhat less during the week than was ex- 
pected, although the Government placed considerable 
tonnage. Hard steel bars continue to be quoted at 4.25 
to 4.50 cents, with small demand. Some unusual size 
tonnages of structural steel promise to develop shortly, 
but within the past few weeks, nothing of importance 
has happened in this market. Fabricators are con- 
tracting for a moderate tonnage, and some have suf- 
ficient business for several months. The shops are 
not busy but expect to receive orders shortly to proceed 
with the fabrication of steel for the emergency fleet. 
The Emergency Fleet Corporation has placed a pre- 








liminary order for 3,000 tons of plates and shapes to 
be furnished fabricating shops in the Chicago district, 
The order was placed with an independent maker, 
and the belief is that this tonnage will be increased 
materially as fabrication for the ship program gets 
well under way. Orders for steel to be used in the 
construction of destroyers have also been placed, and 
include considerable high-silicon plates and shapes, 
which are somewhat difficult to produce and hence will 
interfere with rolling schedules. 


COPPER. 

No appreciable change has been noted in the copper 
market during the week, and the Copper Producers’ 
Committee is still working at October deliveries on 
the old price contracts, which will probably run well 
into November. Some producers, however, are mak- 
ing contracts with their regular customers for Decem- 
ber and further positions at the fixed price of 23% 
cents, subject to the provision that they have a sur- 
plus of copper when the Government requirements are 
taken care of, and the deliveries on old contracts are 
complete. Several small lots of spot electrolytic cop- 
per have been sold at a price above 23% cents, but 
the deliveries on old contracts have decreased the re- 
cent urgent demand for such lots. The quotation of 
producers on Casting copper has been reduced to 23% 
cents, and it is believed that the War Industries loard 
will announce one price of 23'% cents for prime lake, 
electrolytic and casting copper, while scrap copper 
prices will be fixed at certain differentials below the 
23% cent price. 


TIN. 

The tin market displayed a very strong tone during 
the week, and all positions advanced. Supplies are 
scarce, demand is active, and further delay in arrivals 
is feared because of the new British regulation that 
all future export shipments must bear the name of the 
ultimate consumer. The present quotations in the 
New York market are about as follows: 651% cents 
for spot Straits; 64 cents for spot Banca, of which 
there is a pronounced shortage, and about 60 cents for 
spot Chinese Number 1 tin. Chicago warehouse prices 
on tin continue to advance, the increases made during 
the week being a sharp advance of 4 cents a pound. 
Pig tin is now quoted at 73 cents and bar tin at 
74 cents. 

LEAD. 


The market on lead is firm and active, the recent 


reduction in the price of the leading interest to 5/2 
cents, St. Louis, having brought out a heavy demand 
from consumers. A strong inquiry has appeared from 
all sources, and confidence is expressed in the trade 






















Aside from busi- 


that prices have touched bottom. 
ness with their regular customers, leading independent 
producers have withdrawn from the general market, 
stating that they would rather stock lead than sell at 
the quoted prices. Both dealers and brokers have 
been doing a good business, and prices in the outside 
market have ascended to nearly 4% cent premium over 
the quotation of the leading interest. The market is 
quoted as follows: Prompt, November, and December 
shipment, 534 to 6 cents, St. Louis. Warehouses in 
Chicago have both advanced and decreased prices on 
lead: American pig and bar lead have been increased 
50 cents per hundred pounds, the new quotations being 
respectively, $6.50 and $7.00. Sheet lead, on the other 
hand, has fallen 75 cents per hundred pounds, the 
new quotation being $9.25 for full coils and $9.50 
for cut coils. 


SPELTER. 

The flurry of buying in lead has not instilled any 
life into the spelter market, which continues to drift 
along at the lowest level it has been in almost two 
years. Prices are a fraction lower than a week ago 
and Prime Western may be quoted as follows: Prompt, 
7% to 734 cents; November, 77% cents; December, 8 
cents. High grade spelter is quoted nominally at 13/% 
cents, but according to reports has been sold as low as 
12 cents. Chicago warehouses have decreased prices 
on spelter in slabs 4% cent a pound, the new quotation 
being 8% cents. 


SOLDER. 

Due to the advances in tin and lead, prices of solder 
have been increased 2 cents a pound during the week 
by Chicago warehouses, the new quotations being as 
XXX Guaranteed, 4% & Y%, 38% 
Commercial, 4 & 2, 361% cents; Number 1 Plumbers’, 
34/2 


follows: cents : 
cents. 


SHEETS. 

In the Chicago district prices on steel sheets continue 
on the downward grade, and at present quotations are 
approximately those which the Government is expected 
to announce. The statement of fixed prices is expected 
at any time, and buyers have been offering contracts 
to be filled at Government prices. These, however, 
have not been accepted as most makers prefer to name 
a definite figure. The declines made by Chicago ware- 
houses on steel sheets during the week are as follows: 
Galvanized and polished sheet steel, 50 cents decrease 
per hundred pounds, the new quotation for 28 gauge 
galvanized being $9.50 and for 28 gauge polished sheet 
steel being $10.00. 


Smooth sheet steel dropped 25 


2 
cents per hundred pounds, the new price for Wood's 
smooth, 28 gauge, being $9.50. Patent planished sheet 
iron also fell 25 cents per hundred pounds, base num- 
ber 28 now being quoted at $12.75. 


TIN PLATE. 
At a meeting in Washington of manufacturers of 
tin plate with the War Industries’ Board during the 
week, the matter of a fixed price for tin plate was 
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The belief is that the Government wishes 
the price to apply throughout 1918, but in order to do 
this, producers must know 


discussed. 


the Government price of 
sheet bars for that period. $51.00 was named as the 
price of sheet bars for the remainder of the present 
year only, and it is likely that this level will also be 
maintained during 1918. When the Government has 
fixed the price on tin plate, producers will no doubt 
promptly open their books for new business, but it is 
probable that the tonnages which can be allowed to 
domestic consumers will be much below their normal 
the 


market continues quiet, and small 


requirements, due from 


The 


tonnages 


to the heavy demands 
(;sovernment. 
domestic are being taken by independents 


with the quotation generally at $10.00, Pittsburgh. 


OLD METALS. 

l‘or a change, a better feeling prevails in the Chi- 
cago scrap market, and consumers are beginning to 
inquire more freely. In the belief of many observers, 
buying will soon start, and as a result of this belief, 
some grades of scrap have advanced, the whole market 
being on a little higher level. The waiting policy on 
the part of consumers, and the expectation of Govern- 
ment price fixing, have evidently been continued too 
long, and indications are that it has become necessary 
to look for further supplies. The trade is still in a 
quandary as to what the Government may do on scrap 
prices. Wholesale dealers’ quotations in the Chicago 


district, which may be considered nominal, are as 


follows: Old steel axles, $39.00 to $40.09; old iron 
axles, $40.00 to $41.00; steel springs, $32.00 to $34.00; 
Number 1 wrought iron, $29.00 to $30.00; Number 1 
cast iron, $21.00 to $22.00, all net tons. Prices for 
non-ferrous metals are as follows, per pound: Light 
IBA lead, 4'4 


zinc, 5 cents; cast aluminum, 15 cents. 


copper, cents; light brass, 11 cents; 


cents; 


PIG IRON. 

Makers of pig iron in the Chicago district are receiv 
ing increased inquiry for iron; particularly basic and 
malleable grades. The demand for basic iron is larger 
than can be satisfied either this year or in the first 
half of next. Demands have come out from the Gov 
ernment for iron for immediate delivery to melters 
who are producing material for gun mounts and ship 
fittings, and more are expected to follow, all of which 
serve to make the delivery situation more complicated. 
The inquiry for prompt delivery and the requests for 


anticipation of 1918 contracts emphasize forcibly the 
need for more iron than is being delivered. Under 
present circumstances, anticipation of 1gt8 contracts 
has been found impossible. Lake Superior Charcoal 
iron is being quoted at from $35.50 to $37.25 furnace, 
with $2.00 freight to Chicago, and sufficient sales have 
been made to establish this range of quotations. Mak 
ers of Southern iron seem more willing to sell for thi 
year and the first half of next year evidenced by 
recent sales. 

In Pittsburgh blast furnace interests are receiving 


numerous inquiries for iron, mostly for last quarter 


shipment, but are wel committed for e remaimadet 


of the year and are closing for only limited 


tonnages. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


is the only 


publication oomneneng Western Hardware and Metal me corrected peat 


METALS. 


FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 
TIN PLATES. 


eelgrass 
20x28. 
IXXXX 20x28..... canaasanatl 


COKE PLATES. 
Cokes, 180 Ibs 20x28 $31 80 
Cokes, 200 Ibs 20x28 32 00 
IC 20x28 32 50 


Cokes, 270 lbs IX 20x28 35 00 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 


per 100 Ibs. $8 00 
per 100lbs. 8 05 
eccccccccecs per 100lbs. 8 10 
ere cccceeees per 100 lbs. 8 20 


ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK 


No. 18-20..........per 100 Ibs. $8 30 
No. 22-24.... -per 100 Ibs. 35 
No. 26.....+++++++-per 100 Ibs. 3 40 
NO. Boccece --per 100 lbs. 8 45 
No. 28....0.++++++-per 100 lbs. 8 50 


GALVANIZED 


No. 16 .....+++++--per 100 Ibe.$ 8 75 
No. 18-20..........per 100Ibs, 8 90 
No, 22-24.........-per 100lbs, 9 05 
No. 26.....+++++---per 1001 bs. 9 20 
No. 27....0+00++++-per 1001bs. 9 35 
No. 28.....+2+++---per 1001 bs. 9 50 

«+++++sDer 100 1ba. 10 00 


POLISHED SHEET STEEL. 
naeee .++. per 1001 be. $9 80 
No. 26.......++--- per 1001 bs. 9 85 
No, 27..c0+e+es+++ per l00lbs. 9 90 
No. 28.......++++- per 100Ibs. 10 00 


SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. 
Per 100 Ibs. 
Wood's Gmeoth No. 20. sesccee Qe ae 
- No 22-24. soee 9 
No 25-26 ....-. 9 35 
No, 27.... 
No. 28.. 


me 9 50 


PATENT PLANISHED SHEET 
IRON. 


Patent Planished Sheet Iron; 
100 Ibs., base No. 28...... $12 75 


SOLDER. 
XXX Guaranteed § & $..perlb. 38}c 
Commercial $&%....... ‘°°  364¢ 
No. 1 Plumbers... ..... 344c 


SPELTER 
Tee Glebe. cccccccccccccccccccces SNC 
SHEET ZINC. 


EEE EEE 00 
Leas than Cask lots. .$22 50 to $23 00 


COPPER. 
Copper sheet, base cocccce: cocescdce 


LEAD. 
Geettoan BIG..00.2-++-- 


Full coils........per 100lbs. $9 25 | 
Cut coils per 100lbs. 9 50 | 


ehhh atte: 


Ib, 73c 
oes: 74¢ | 


ADZES. 
Carpenters’. 
FRmetRS. c ccccccccccccccccceslS® 
Coopers’. 


Bartoe’s.cccccccce cocccccceelds 
White's. pebentetntiemabenaae 


Rativoad. 
Err fF 


AMMUNITION. 
Caps, Percussion—per 1,000. 


} 
33% 
2 0 | 


eee cecccccccesesces 3 


Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 


medium Vwi Sim 
Loaded wi wena Powder, 

BE GUNES. ccccccccccescces 32% 
Winchester: | 
Sensiecione Repeater: Grade. cooe 

eless Leader Grade . 32 


32% 


Smok 
Black Powder 


U. M.C. 
Arrow evssssssocsusssssn ag 
Arrow 2 


New Club....ccccccccccccccceda 


Gun Wads—per 1000 
Winchester 7-8 gauge. 
ne 9-10 gauge. 
11-28 gauge....... 


owder. 
DuPont's a kegs 
—_ coe 


DuPont's Cantaters, Ib. 

: Boos 
Trums. . 

k . 
-kegs... 


-kegs... 
canisters 


L. om. A. Extra Sporting 


+++ $2 25 
1 94 
1 63 


Each 
11 25 
5 90 
10 
56 
32 
22 
50 
00 
25 
75 


P 


Smokeless 
oe 


L. aR. Orange, foun Sporting 
4-lb. canisters 


L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting 
4-lb. canisters 


Hercules *‘E. C.” and “‘Infallible’’ 
50 can drums 43 50 


Hercules“ E. C.,"" kegs 

Hercules “‘E. C.,”" $-kegs 

Hercules ‘“‘Infallible,"” 25 can 
dru 22 


dercules “Infallible,"’ 10 can 


Hercules ‘‘E.C.,"" }- 5 75 
dercules “E.C.” and “‘Infallible’’ , 


00 |Pelouze........ seaistiimaieeunaanel 


Tercules W. A. .30 Cal. Rifle, 


1 25 

—_—~ Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50 
Hercules Bullseye Revolver, 

Camlaters....cccece 


eeeeee 


ANVILS. 
Trenton, 70 to 80 Ibs 
Trenton, 81 to 150 ibs 


ASBESTOS. 


c per lb. 
+ per lb. 








.17ceper tb. | 


Board and Paper, up to 7”. 
-18c per lb. 


Thicker... 


No. 3 Handled 


| | eg. 


Leteeen 


ceevecees 20% 
Nets 


ameees Wak. ecccccccces 50&10% 


Hollow. 


| Bonney’s.. 


eccccces doz. 7 © 
Stearns, N: 03. oer 60 00 


Post Hole. 
Digwell, 8-inch 
Iwan’s Post Hole and Well.. 
Vaughan’s, 4 to9-in...per doz. 


per doz. $12 50 
. Nets. 
10 00 


Ship. 
Ford's, with or without screw.. 


15% 
Snell's 15 





AWLS. 
| Brad. 


per doz. $0 50 
No. 1050 Handled... . - 1 05 


Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, 


4 00 


85 


| Tarness. 
Common 


yeratch. 
ie. o. 1 ponte 


AXES. 


Boy’s Handled. 
Wingarhe c ccccccccces 


Broad. 
. List 


an. Pat 
“Gen Pet ied, 
oeees-per doz.$19 00 


Single Bitted (handled). 
Warren Silver Steel. 
Warren Blue Fi 
Rough Rider 
Perfect Premier, Forest Clipper 1 


Single Bitted (without handles). 


Warren Silver Steel 
Warren Blue Finished 
Rough Rid 


The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 Ibs. 
are the base prices. 
34 to 44 Ibs. eaavenes 25c. 
4 toS5 Ibs. advance 50c. 
44 to 54 Ibs. advance 75c. 


BAGS, vs Agee 


25 


20 
Per 1,000. . “$5 00 6'so 750 9 00 


BALANCES, SPRING. 


BARS, CROW. 
Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt.. $8 00 


BASKETS. 


-per doz. 10 00 
11 50 
13 50 





BEATERS. 
Carpet. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


Egg. 
No. 50 Imp. Dover 
No. 102 
No. 150 “ hotel. 
No. 10 Heavy hotel tinned. . 
No. 13 at 
No. 15 
No. 18 


Per doz. 


£110 
1 40 
1 10 


Per doz, 


17 Tinned Spring Wire.. 
18 Spring Wire coppered. 
10 Preston 


ih] 
o 


BELLOWS. 
Blacksmiths’ 
Hand. 


8 9 10 
Per doz. .$8 00 900 10 00 


Moulders’, 


Call, 
3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
Bs aces per doz. $5 00 
Cow. 
High Grade 
Kentucky 


Door. 


New Departure Automatic. . 
Rotary. 

3 -in. Old Copper Bell 

3 -in. Old Copper Bell, - 
3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell. 
34-in. Nickeled Steel Bell. . 


| Hand. 


Hand Bells, 
White Meta’ 


Miscellaneous. 
Church and School, steel alloys... 


40 75 100 
‘$2 25 3°00 400 5 50 


BEVELS, TEE 
a wh 's, rosewood handle, new 
Nets 


Farm, lbs. . 
ach 


Auger. 


Jenning’ s Pattern 
Ford’s Car and Machine. 
Ford's Ship 


ansiv 
aa 8 
e “ 
35&10% 


No. 18 Wheeler's... 
No. 20 
American Snailhead.. 


Foe t 
Mahew’s 
bes Snail 


Dowell. 
Russell Jennings. 


Gimlet. 


"Tenn s Square.. 
tandard Square. . 
American Octagon. . 


— Driver. 





Galvanized Iron. 13 bu. | 
Per doz...-. eaasenus $19 50 21 se 


o. 7 Common....e« 
No 1 Triumph. ....- 








